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Consult ‘‘Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 


for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1983. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1984. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1984. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the U.S. Forest 
Service, and the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. It is 
part of ihe technical assistance furnished to the Jones County Soil and Water 
Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
lf enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

This survey supersedes the soil survey of Jones County published in 1915. It 
updates the earlier survey and provides additional information and larger maps 
on an aerial photo base that show the soils in greater detail. 


Cover: Plantation of slash pine on Malbis fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, has been 
thinned to allow room for continued growth. 
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Foreword 





This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planniing 
programs in Jones County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the 
soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and 
the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


oe 


Albert E. (Gene) Sullivan 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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JONES COUNTY is in the southeast part of 
Mississippi. It covers an area of about 706 square miles, 
or about 451,840 acres. The county has two county 
seats of government, one at Laurel in the north central 
part of the county and the other at Ellisville near the 
center of the county. The population of the county in 
1980 was 61,912 (73). 

The county is about 27 miles from west to east and 
from north to south, along the Wayne County line. It is 
bordered by Smith and Jasper Counties to the north, 
Wayne County to the east, Forrest and Perry Counties to 
the south, and Covington County to the west. Major 
streams flow in a southerly direction. Water in Jones 
County drains into the Leaf River, part of the Pascagoula 
River Basin. 

Names, descriptions, and delineations of soils in Jones 
County do not fully agree with those on soil maps of 
adjacent counties. Differences are the result of 
improvements in the classification of soils, particularly 
modification or refinement in the soil series concepts; 
intensity of mapping; or the extent of the soils within the 
county. 


General Nature of the County 


This section provides general information about Jones 
County. It discusses climate, history and development, 
industry and transportation, farming, and the surface and 
near-surface geology. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Laurel, Mississippi, in 
the period 1951 to 1980. Table 2 shows probable dates 
of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. 
Table 3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 48 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 37 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Laurel on January 25, 1963, is 6 degrees. In 
summer the average temperature is 81 degrees, and the 
average daily maximum temperature is 92 degrees. The 
highest recorded temperature, which occurred on June 
15, 1963, is 105 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.’ During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule plantings of a crop between the last freeze in 
spring and the first freeze in fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 56.29 inches. Of this, 
28 inches, or 50 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 22 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 6.39 inches 
at Laurel on December 26, 1973. Thunderstorms occur 
on about 60 days each year, and most occur in summer. 
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The average seasonal snowfall is 0.6 inch. 

Snowfall is rare. In 90 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. In 10 percent, the snowfall, 
usually of short duration, is more than 2 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day snowfall on record was less than 1 inch. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 90 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 50 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the south. Average 
windspeed is highest, 8 miles per hour, in spring. 


History and Development 


Jones County was organized in 1826 when it was 
formed from parts of Wayne and Covington Counties. 
The first settlement in the Jones County area was 
established about 1820 near the site of the present city 
of Ellisville. The first settlers came from South Carolina 
and Georgia. The county seat was at Ellisville. The 
county was subsequently divided into two districts with 
another county seat at Laurel. Other towns of 
importance in the county are Sandersville, Eastabutchie, 
Ovett, Moselle, Soso, Gitano, and Errata. 


industry and Transportation 


About 70 manufacturing plants operate in Jones 
County. They produce lumber and wood products, 
poultry, meat products, machinery, farm implements, 
walk-in coolers and freezers, distribution transformers, 
auto parts, concrete forms, clothing, drilling rigs, and 
petroleum products. 

Jones County is crossed by federal, state, and county 
highways including Interstate Highway 59 and U.S. 
Highways 11 and 84. The Pine Belt Regional Airport in 
Laurel serves Jones County and the surrounding area. 
Illinois Central Gulf Railroad Company, Norfolk Southern 
Corporation, and Amtrak provide freight and passenger 
service to the county. 


Farming 


Farming is an important part of the economy of Jones 
County. According to Mississippi State University, the 


value of farm products in 1979 was 73.8 million dollars. 


The sale of poultry and eggs accounted for about 61 
percent of that figure. Timber is also a major source of 
income for many people. 


Surface and Near-surface Geology 


Richard L. Bowen, Ph.D., professor, Department of Geology, 
University of Southern Mississippi, prepared this section. 


Jones County, unlike Forrest, Jasper, Smith, and 
Wayne Counties, has not been the subject of a county 
geological report. Only 35 square miles of its nearly 700 
Square miles has been geologically mapped in detail (3). 


Soil Survey 


The area that has been mapped is in the southwestern 
part of the county. The county geological report for 
Forrest County was published in 1941; Jasper County, in 
1963; Smith County, in 1972; and Wayne County, in 
1974 (5, 6, 7, 8). 


Physiography 


Most of Jones County forms part of the extensive 
Piney Woods Physiographic Province. A few square 
miles in the extreme northeast corner of the county are 
part of the Vicksburg Hills Physiographic Province. The 
Piney Woods Physiographic Province is rolling hills 
underlain by dominantly clayey to sandy, weakly 
indurated, late Cenozoic sediments. This province is cut 
across by well developed, principal stream valleys that 
have extensive bottom lands and flood plains. The 
Vicksburg Hills Physiographic Province has developed 
upon the partly calcareous strata of the Oligocene 
Vicksburg Group. 


‘Topography 


Elevations in Jones County vary from 120 to 140 feet 
in the main stream valleys at the south edge of the 
county to above 400 feet in the northwest corner of the 
county. More than half of the land area is of the Piney 
Woods Hills. Slopes are generally less than 6 percent 
and only occasionally more than 10 to 12 percent. 
Scattered hilltop flatlands are in divide areas between 
Leaf River, Tallahala Creek, and Bogue Homa Creek. 
They are remnants of a much more extensive, nearly 
flat, upland surface. Locally flat, step-like, stream-cut, 
terrace remnants are frequently on hillsides. Valley floors 
generally are at least a half mile wide between valley 
walls, and on the Leaf River, they can reach 2-1/2 miles 
across. Most of these valley floors are subject to 
flooding under prolonged storm conditions. The three 
principal streams and their tributaries drain southward 
into the Leaf River part of the Pascagoula River 
Drainage Basin (Pat Harrison Waterways District). 


Surface Geologic Units 


Vicksburg Group (Oligocene). Beds of the Oligocene 
Vicksburg Group crop out sporadically in the northeast 
corner of Jones County in the Vicksburg Hills. Possibly 
60 feet or more of these strata are in surface units. They 
consist of marls (calcium carbonate content 35 to 65 
percent), sands, and silty-clayey beds, and are generally 
dark in color and contain some to abundant green, sand- 
grain like glauconite. These beds are marine to estuarine 
deposits that contain abundant microfossils and 
macrofossils including oysters, clams, snails, bryozoans, 
and foraminifers. 

Catahoula Formation (Miocene). The Catahoula 
Formation rests upon the Vicksburg Group and 
constitutes the strata beneath much of the slope lands 
and some of the streambeds and streambanks 
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throughout the county. Perhaps as much as 300 to 400 
feet of the beds of the Catahoula Formation are in the 
county. The formation descends 15 to 30 feet per mile in 
a southerly to southwesterly direction in the northern part 
of the county. It descends from 1 foot to 5 feet per mile 
generally in a southerly direction in the southern part of 
the county. Some geologists regard the lower beds of 
this formation as late Oligocene in age, but the whole 
formation is generally considered to be of Miocene age 
in publications on Mississippi geology. Neither the base 
nor the top of this group of sand to silty sands that have 
interbedded silty-clayey units is clearly defined in surface 
mapping. In the shallow subsurface, the sandy beds 
generally are important aquifers that have abundant, 
good quality water. The upper part of this sequence has 
3 to 10 feet, ledge-forming, sandstone beds where it 
passes without a clear break into the dominantly silty- 
clayey beds of the overlying Hattiesburg Formation. 

Hattiesburg Formation (Miocene). This unit is 
dominantly light bluish gray to medium olive silty-clayey 
deposits. It has occasional fine sand lenses and beds 
and occasional beds of swelling clays that are 6 inches 
to 5 feet thick. The Hattiesburg Formation varies in 
thickness to as much as 200 feet in the Piney Woods 
hills of Jones County. Except where sandy beds occur, it 
is essentially impermeable and is subject to extensive 
surface sheetwash during storms. Landslides occur on 
slopes underlain by this unit in some parts of Jones 
County. This formation consists of a non-marine deposit 
that has a small amount of charcoal debris, and it has no 
known, recognizable fossils. Soils often are less than 1 
foot thick on slopes underlain by the Hattiesburg 
Formation. Citronelle Formation (Miocene or Early 
Quaternary). Poorly indurated sands, ranging from less 
than 1 foot to more than 150 feet thick, lie upon an 
irregular surface developed on older deposits. These 
sands have some locally developed lenses of silty-clayey 
deposits and many, somewhat sporadically distributed, 
gravelly parts. Generally an irregularly occurring 
concretionary unit of secondarily deposited iron oxides, 
“hardpan,” has developed at this basal contact. These 
sands probably correlate in part with the Citronelle 
Formation of southwestern Alabama and presumably 
accumulated sometime between Miocene and Early 
Pleistocene times. They do not have diagnostic fossils, 
and they constitute a complex of channel sands and 
gravels and overbank deposits made by a collection of 
frequently migrating streams, which in the past 
developed an enormous alluvial plain over much of 
Mississippi and states to the east. These deposits are 
frequently stained in shades of red, yellow, and orange 
produced by deposition of iron oxides by migrating 
ground waters. 

Alluvium (Late Quaternary). The stream systems now 
present in Jones County were established as a 
consequence of Quaternary uplift and the development 
of a new set of stream systems unrelated to those that 


formed the alluvial plain complex of the Citronelle 
Formation. As these new streams developed, they cut 
down in pulses through the older alluvial plain complex. 
The pulses are recorded in the terrace forms on the 
sides of hill slopes. Most of these terraces are cut 
surfaces, and only rarely is there a veneer of as much as 
1-1/2 feet of ‘terrace deposits” found as such surfaces. 
However, collections of sand and gravel that form the 
modern alluvium are locally along the valley floors of 
main tributaries and extensively beside the channels of 
the Leaf River, Tallahala Creek, and Bogue Homo Creek. 
This material is active and subject to retransport and 
deposition during major flooding. Many active and 
abandoned sand and gravel pits are along these stream 
bottoms and on the upland slopes and hilltops where the 
Citronelle Formation deposits are rich in gravel or have 
clean sand bodies. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 


Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 


and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 


_ some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 


the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 





The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 

Each map unit is rated for cu/tivated crops, specialty 
crops, woodland, urban uses, and wildlife habitat. 
Cultivated crops are those grown extensively in the 
survey area. Specialty crops are the vegetables and 
fruits that generally require intensive management. 
Woodland refers to areas of native or introduced trees. 
Urban uses include residential, commercial, and 
industrial developments. Wildlife habitat includes habitat 
for openland, woodland, and wetland wildlife. 


Dominantly Nearly Level to Steep Soils; on Uplands 
and Terraces 


The soils of the seven general soil map units in this 
group are on nearly level to gently sloping ridges and 
sloping to steep hillsides. Eight major soils are in this 
group. Benndale and Smithdale soils are loamy and well 
drained. The loamy Freest soils are moderately well 
drained and are clayey in the lower part of the subsoil. 
The sandy Heidel and McLaurin soils are well drained. 
The moderately well drained Malbis soils are loamy and 
have plinthite nodules in the lower part of the subsoil. 
The moderately well drained, loamy Savannah soils have 
a fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil. The loamy, 
somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soils have a 
clayey subsoil that has high shrink-swell potential. 
Slopes range from 0 to 20 percent. This group makes up 
about 81.4 percent of the county. 


1. Malbis-Smithdale-Savannah 


Loamy, moderately well drained and well drained, nearly 
level to moderately steep soils; on uplands and terraces 


The soils in this map unit are mainly in the 
northwestern, northern, and northeastern parts of Jones 
County. They are on uplands and terraces consisting of 
low ridges and sloping to moderately steep hillsides. 
Most areas are dissected by short drainageways or 
streams that have narrow flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 15 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 34.5 percent of the 
county. It is about 25 percent Malbis soils, 22 percent 
Smithdale soils, 18 percent Savannah soils, and 35 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the poorly drained Bibb soils 
on flood plains and the well drained McLaurin soils on 
higher upland ridges. 

Malbis soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. They 
are loamy, moderately well drained, and have a subsoil 
horizon that contains more than 5 percent plinthite 
nodules. Malbis soils formed in loamy marine sediment. 

Smithdale soils are on hillsides. They are loamy, well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine sediment. 

Savannah soils are on upland ridges and hillsides and 
on terraces. They are loamy, moderately well drained 
soils that have a dense and compact fragipan. Savannah 
soils formed in loamy marine and fluvial terrace deposits. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as cropland 
and pasture. A smaller acreage is in woodland. 
Savannah and Malbis soils on nearly level and gently 
sloping ridges are well suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops; and are moderately suited to crops on 
sloping hillsides. Because of steepness of slope, 
Smithdale soils are poorly suited to cropland. 

Malbis and Savannah soils on nearly level and gently 
sloping ridges are well suited to pasture grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture. Smithdale soils are 
moderately suited to pasture grasses and legumes. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
Malbis soils on nearly level and gently sloping ridges 
have slight limitations for most urban uses. Wetness is a 
moderate limitation for dwellings with basements. Low 

strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets. The wetness of Savannah soils on nearly level 
and gently sloping ridges is a moderate limitation for 
most urban uses. Because of steepness of slope, 


Smithdale soils have moderate limitations for most urban 
uses, and a severe limitation for use as sites for small 
commercial buildings. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for the 
development of habitat for openland and woodland 
wildlife. The potential is very poor for use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 


2. Smithdale-McLaurin-Savannah 


Loamy and sandy, well drained and moderately well 
drained, nearly level to moderately steep soils; on 
uplands and terraces 

The soils in this map unit are mainly in the north- 
central and southwestern parts of Jones County. They 
are on broad, upland ridges and terraces and short, 
sloping to moderately steep hillsides. Most areas are 
dissected by streams that have medium or narrow flood 
plains. Slopes range from 0 to 15 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 5.4 percent of the 
county. It is about 21 percent Smithdale soils, 21 percent 
McLaurin soils, 19 percent Savannah soils, and 39 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the poorly drained Bibb soils 
on flood plains, the moderately well drained Malbis soils 
and well drained Ruston soils on upland ridges, and the 
well drained Heidel soils on hillsides. 

Smithdale soils are on hillsides. They are loamy, well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine sediment. 

McLaurin soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. They 
are sandy, well drained soils that formed in loamy marine 
deposits. 

Savannah soils are on upland ridges and hillsides and 
on terraces. They are loamy, moderately well drained 
soils that have a dense and compact fragipan. Savannah 
soils formed in loamy marine and fluvial terrace deposits. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as pasture 
and cropland. A smaller acreage is in woodland. 
Smithdale soils are poorly suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops; and McLaurin soils and 
Savannah soils on nearly level and gently sloping ridges 
are well suited to crops. 

Smithdale soils are moderately suited to grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture. McLaurin soils on gently 
sloping ridges and Savannah soils are well suited to 
grasses and legumes. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 

Because of steepness of slope, Smithdale soils have 
moderate limitations for most urban uses and a severe 
limitation for use as sites for small commercial buildings. 
McLaurin soils on gently sloping ridges have slight 
limitations for most urban uses. Because of wetness, 
Savannah soils on nearly level and gently sloping ridges 
have a moderate limitation for most urban uses. 

These soils have good potential for the development 
of habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. The 
potential is very poor for use as habitat for wetland 
wildlife. 
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3. Malbis-Savannah 


Loamy, moderately well drained, nearly level to sloping 
soils; on uplands and terraces 


The soils in this map unit are mainly in the 
northeastern part of Jones County. They are on ridges 
and short hillsides. Most areas are dissected by short 
drainageways that have narrow flood plains. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 14.4 percent of the 
county. It is about 36 percent Malbis soils, 27 percent 
Savannah soils, and 37 percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the poorly drained Trebloc 
soils on flood plains and low stream terraces, the well 
drained Smithdale and Heidel soils on hillsides, and the 
well drained Benndale soils on upland ridges and 
hillsides. 

Malbis soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. They 
are loamy, moderately well drained, and have a subsoil 
horizon that contains more than 5 percent plinthite 


_ nodules. Malbis soils formed in loamy marine sediment. 


Savannah soils are on upland ridges and hillsides and 
on terraces. They are loamy, moderately well drained 
soils that have a dense and compact fragipan. Savannah 
soils formed in loamy marine and fluvial terrace deposits. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A smaller acreage is in pasture and cropland. 
Gently sloping areas of Malbis and Savannah soils are 
well suited to row crops, small grains, and truck crops. 
Sloping areas of these soils on hillsides are moderately 
suited to cropland use. 

Malbis soils on nearly level and gently sloping ridges 
and Savannah soils are well suited to grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to woodland. 

On nearly level and gently sloping ridges, Malbis soils 
have slight limitations for most urban uses. Low strength 
is a moderate limitation for local roads and streets, and 
wetness is a moderate limitation for use as sites for 
dwellings with basements. Because of wetness and low 
strength as it affects local roads and streets, Savannah 
soils have moderate limitations for most urban uses. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for the 
development of habitat for openland and woodland 
wildlife. The potential is very poor for use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 


4. Smithdale-McLaurin 


Loamy and sandy, well drained, gently sloping to 
moderately steep soils; on uplands 


The soils in this map unit are mainly in the southern, 
southwestern, and northwestern parts of Jones County. 
They are on broad ridges that are as much as a fourth 
mile wide and on sloping to moderately steep hillsides 
that are dissected by small drainageways and narrow 
flood plains. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 
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This map unit makes up about 3.4 percent of the 
county. It is about 41 percent Smithdale soils, 22 percent 
McLaurin soils, and 37 percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the well drained Heidel soils 
on hillsides, the moderately well drained Malbis soils on 
upland ridges, and the poorly drained Bibb and Trebloc 
soils on flood plains. 

Smithdale soils are on hillsides. They are loamy, well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine sediment. 

McLaurin soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. They 
are sandy, well drained soils that formed in loamy marine 
deposits. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A smaller acreage is in cropland or pasture. 
Because of steepness of slope and the hazard of 
erosion, Smithdale soils are poorly suited to row crops, 
small grains, and truck crops. They are only moderately 
suited to grasses and legumes for hay and pasture 
because of low productivity. McLaurin soils in gently 
sloping areas are well suited to row crops, small grains, 
truck crops, and grasses and legumes for hay and 
pasture. The sloping areas of McLaurin soils are 
moderately suited to these uses. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to use as 
woodland. 

Steepness of slope of the Smithdale soils is a 
moderate limitation for most urban uses but a severe 
limitation for sites for small commercial buildings. 
McLaurin soils have few limitations for urban use. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
development of habitat for openland and woodland 
wildlife. The potential is very poor for use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 


5. Susquehanna-Freest-Benndale 


Loamy, somewhat poorly drained to well drained, nearly 
level to moderately steep soils; on uplands 


The soils in this map unit are mainly in the 
southeastern part of Jones County. They mostly are on 
rolling uplands, but some areas are on broad, gently 
sloping hilltops above short, sloping to moderately steep 
hillsides. A dendritic pattern of small drains and narrow 
flood plains dissect the landscape. Slopes range from 0 
to 15 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 9.3 percent of the 
county. It is about 28 percent Susquehanna soils, 27 
percent Freest soils, 10 percent Benndale soils, and 35 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Savannah and Malbis soils on ridgetops and hillsides, 
the well drained Smithdale soils on hillsides, and the 
poorly drained Trebloc and Bibb soils on flood plains. 

Susquehanna soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. 
These soils are loamy and somewhat poorly drained. 
They formed in clayey marine sediment. 


Freest soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. These 
soils are loamy and moderately well drained. They 
formed in loamy and clayey sediment. 

Benndale soils are on upland ridges and hillsides and 
on terraces. These soils are loamy and well drained. 
They formed in loamy marine deposits or alluvium. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A smaller acreage is in pasture or cropland. 

Susquehanna soils are poorly suited to row crops, 
small grains, and truck crops and moderately suited to 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. The clayey 
subsoil and low productivity are the main limitations. 
Freest soils on nearly level and gently sloping ridges are 
well suited to row crops, small grains, and truck crops 
and moderately suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Benndale soils on nearly level and gently 
sloping ridges are well suited to cropland and pasture 
grasses and legumes. On strongly sloping hillsides, 
these soils are poorly suited to cropland and moderately 
suited to pasture grasses and legumes. 

Susquehanna soils are moderately suited to woodland 
use. Freest and Benndale soils are well suited to this 
use. 

Susquehanna and Freest soils have severe limitations 
for most urban uses. Shrinking and swelling, low strength 
as it affects local roads and streets, and wetness are the 
main limitations. Benndale soils have slight limitations for 
urban use. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for use 
as habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. Potential 
for use as habitat for wetland wildlife is very poor for 
Susquehanna and Benndale soils and poor for Freest 
soils. 


6. McLaurin-Freest-Susquehanna 


Sandy and loamy, well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly level to moderately steep soils; on 
uplands 

The soils in this map unit are mainly in the central and 
south-central parts of Jones County. They are on rolling 
uplands. Small drains and narrow flood plains dissect the 
landscape. Slopes are 0 to 15 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 13.4 percent of the 
county. It is about 28 percent McLaurin soils, 27 percent 
Freest soils, 10 percent Susquehanna soils, and 35 
percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the Savannah and Malbis 
soils on upland ridgetops, the well drained Smithdale 
soils on hillsides, and the poorly drained Bibb soils on 
flood plains. 

McLaurin soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. They 
are sandy, well drained soils that formed in loamy marine 
deposits. 

Freest soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. These 
soils are loamy and moderately well drained. They 
formed in loamy and clayey sediment. 


Susquehanna soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. 
These soils are loamy and somewhat poorly drained. 
They formed in clayey marine sediment. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A smaller acreage is in pasture or cropland. 

McLaurin and Freest soils on gently sloping ridges are 
well suited to row crops, small grains, and truck crops. 
McLaurin soils are well suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture, and Freest soils are moderately 
suited to grasses and legumes. Because of the clayey 
subsoil and low productivity, Susquehanna soils are 
poorly suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited 
to grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. 

McLaurin and Freest soils are well suited to woodland 
use. Susquehanna soils are moderately suited to this 
use. 

McLaurin soils have few limitations for most urban 
uses. Freest and Susquehanna soils have severe 
limitations for most urban uses. Shrinking and swelling, 
wetness, and low strength as it affects local roads and 
streets are the main limitations. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for use 
as habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. Potential 
for use as habitat for wetland wildlife is very poor for 
McLaurin and Susquehanna soils and poor for Freest 
soils. 


7. McLaurin-Heidel 


Sandy, well drained, gently sloping to steep soils; on 
uplands 

The soils in this map unit are mainly in the south- 
central part of Jones County. They are gently sloping to 
sloping on broad ridgetops that are as much as a fourth 
mile wide and are sloping to steep on hillsides that are 
dissected by small drainageways. Small intermittent 
streams drain the area. Slopes range from 2 to 20 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the county. 
It is about 58 percent McLaurin soils, 10 percent Heidel 
soils, and 32 percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Savannah soils on upland ridges, the well drained 
Smithdale soils on hillsides, and poorly drained Bibb soils 
on flood plains. 

McLaurin soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. They 
are sandy, well drained soils that formed in loamy marine 
deposits. 

Heidel soils are on upland ridges and hillsides. They 
are sandy, well drained soils that formed in loamy 
sediment. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as pasture 
or cropland. A smaller acreage is used as woodland. 

McLaurin soils on gently sloping ridges are well suited 
to row crops, small grains, truck crops, and grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture. Because of steepness of 
slope and moderate productivity, Heidel soils are poorly 
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suited to cropland and moderately suited to pasture 
grasses and legumes. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland 
use. 

McLaurin soils have few limitations to most urban 
uses. Because of steepness of slope, Heidel soils have 
severe limitations to most urban uses. 

McLaurin soils have good potential for use as habitat 
for openland wildlife, and Heidel soils have fair potential. 
McLaurin and Heidel soils have very poor potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. They have good 
potential for use as habitat for woodland wildlife. 


Dominantly Nearly Level to Gently Sloping Soils; on 
Terraces and Flood Plains 


The soils of the five general soil map units in this 
group are on nearly level to gently sloping flood plains 
and stream terraces. Eight major soils are in this group. 
Bibb and Trebloc soils on flood plains are silty and 
poorly drained. The sandy Bigbee soils are excessively 
drained and are on low terraces and flood plains. The 
loamy, well drained Cahaba soils are on low terraces 
bordering flood plains. Harleston soils are loamy and 
moderately well drained. They are on low terraces 
bordering flood plains. The loamy, well drained Jena 
soils are on flood plains. The loamy Prentiss soils are on 
stream terraces, are moderately well drained, and have a 
dense and compact fragipan in the lower part of the 
subsoil. Quitman soils are loamy and moderately well 
drained. They are on low stream terraces bordering flood 
plains. This group makes up about 18.6 percent of the 
county. 


8. Harleston-Cahaba 


Loamy, moderately well drained and well drained, nearly 
level soils; on terraces 


The soils in this map unit are mainly in the south- 
central part of Jones County. The soils are along the 
flood plain of Tallahala Creek. The flood plain is nearly 
level with little local relief. Many old channel scars 
border natural levees and poorly drained backswamp 
areas adjacent to the uplands. Tallahala Creek has a 
deep, narrow channel that winds through the area. The 
creek occasionally overflows. Most tributaries have deep 
channels. Most abandoned stream channels pond during 
wet seasons but are dry during the summer months. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 0.8 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Harleston soils, 32 percent 
Cahaba soils, and 28 percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the well drained Jena soils 
and the poorly drained Trebloc soils. Jena soils are on 
flood plains in frequently flooded areas adjacent to the 
stream channel. Trebloc soils are on low stream terraces 
and flood plains. 
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Harleston soils are on low terraces bordering flood 
plains. These soils are loamy and moderately well 
drained. They formed in loamy sediment. 

Cahaba soils are on low terraces bordering flood 
plains. These soils are loamy and well drained. They 
formed in loamy and sandy alluvial deposits. 

Almost all of the soils of this map unit are used as 
woodland. 

Harleston and Cahaba soils are well suited to row 
crops, small grains, truck crops, and grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
The soils in this map unit have severe limitations for 
urban use. The hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for use 
as habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. Potential 
for use as habitat for wetland wildlife is poor for 
Harleston soils and very poor for Cahaba soils. 


9. Trebloc 


Silty, poorly drained, nearly level soils; on terraces and 
flood plains 

The soils in this map unit are mainly in the east-central 
and northeastern parts of Jones County. They are on 
broad flood plains of Tallahala and Bogue Homo Creeks. 
A few old channel scars are in this map unit. Stream 
channels are fairly narrow, shallow, and winding and 
have many fallen trees and other debris. Most of the old 
channels pond during wet seasons. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 


This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the county. 


It is about 60 percent Trebloc soils and 40 percent soils 
of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Annemaine, Harleston, and Quitman soils. They are on 
low stream terraces bordering flood plains. 

Trebloc soils are on low stream terraces and on flood 
plains. These soils are silty and poorly drained. They 
formed in moderately fine textured alluvial sediment. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A smaller acreage is in pasture. 

Because of frequent flooding, Trebloc soils are poorly 
suited to row crops, small grains, and truck crops. They 
are moderately suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 

The soils in this map unit have severe limitations for 
urban use. Wetness and the hazard of flooding are the 
main limitations. 

The soils in this map unit have fair potential for the 
development of habitat for openland and woodland 
wildlife. They have good potential for development of 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 


10. Bigbee-Cahaba-Jena 
Sandy and loamy, excessively drained and well drained, 


nearly level to gently sloping soils; on terraces and flood 
plains 

The soils in this map unit are mainly in the 
southwestern and western parts of Jones County. They 
are on the Leaf River flood plain. The area has many old 
channel scars and natural levees. The main stream 
channel is deep, relatively narrow, and winds through the 
area. The tributaries have deep, narrow channels. Many 
old, abandoned river channels pond year round. Slopes 
range from 0 to 5 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 0.7 percent of the 
county. It is about 35 percent Bigbee soils, 20 percent 
Cahaba soils, 15 percent Jena soils, and 30 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Annemaine and Quitman soils on low stream terraces 
bordering flood plains, the moderately well drained 
Prentiss soils on stream terraces, and the somewhat 
poorly drained Stough soils on stream terraces. 

Bigbee soils are on low terraces and flood plains. 
These soils are sandy and excessively drained. They 
formed in sandy alluvial sediment. 

Cahaba soils are on low terraces bordering flood 
plains. These soils are loamy and well drained. They 
formed in loamy and sandy alluvial deposits. 

Jena soils are on flood plains. They are loamy, well 
drained soils that formed in loamy alluvium. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A smaller acreage is in pasture or cropland. 

Bigbee soils are moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, truck crops, and grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. They tend to be droughty. Cahaba soils are 
well suited to cultivated crops and pasture plants. 
Because of frequent flooding, Jena soils are poorly 
suited to cultivated crops, but they are moderately suited 
to grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 

Because of flooding, the soils in this map unit are 
poorly suited to most urban uses. 

Bigbee and Jena soils have fair potential for 
development of habitat for openland wildlife. Potential for 
use as habitat for woodland wildlife is poor for Bigbee 
soils and good for Jena soils. Cahaba soils have good 
potential for development of habitat for openland and 
woodland wildlife. Bigbee and Cahaba soils have very 
poor potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife, and 
Jena soils have poor potential. 


11. Jena-Prentiss-Bibb 


Loamy and silty, well drained, moderately well drained, 
and poorly drained, nearly level to gently sloping soils; 
on flood plains and terraces 

The soils in this map unit are mainly on flood plains 
and stream terraces along Big Creek in the northwestern 
part of the county, Oakey Woods Creek in the western 
part, and Rocky Creek in the central part. Many old 
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channel scars are along the flood plain. Channels are 
narrow and winding. The stream terraces are slightly 
higher than flood plains and are between the flood plains 
and uplands. Terraces are dissected by lateral streams. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 1.3 percent of the 
county. It is about 25 percent Jena soils, 23 percent 
Prentiss soils, 15 percent Bibb soils, and 37 percent soils 
of minor extent. 

The soils of minor extent are the moderately well 
drained Annemaine soils on low stream terraces 
bordering flood plains, and the poorly drained Trebloc 
soils on flood plains and low stream terraces. 

Jena soils are on flood plains. They are loamy, well 
drained soils that formed in loamy alluvium. 

Prentiss soils are on stream terraces. They are loamy, 
moderately well drained soils that have a dense and 
compact fragipan. Prentiss soils formed in loamy 
sediment. 

Bibb soils are on flood plains. They are silty, poorly 
drained soils that formed in stratified loamy and sandy 
alluvium. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as pasture 
or cropland. A smaller acreage is used as woodland. 

Because of frequent flooding, Jena and Bibb soils are 
poorly suited to row crops, small grains, and truck crops. 
They are moderately suited to grasses and legumes for 
hay and pasture. Prentiss soils are well suited to row 
crops, small grains, truck crops, and pasture plants. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 
Jena and Bibb soils have severe limitations for most 
urban uses. The hazard of flooding is the main limitation. 

Seasonal wetness of Prentiss soils is a moderate 
limitation for most urban uses. Wetness is a severe 
limitation for dwellings with basements. 

Jena soils have fair potential for development of 
habitat for openland wildlife and good potential for 
development of woodland wildlife habitat. Prentiss soils 
have good potential for development of habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife and poor potential for 
wetland wildlife. Bibb soils have fair potential for use as 
habitat for openland and woodland wildlife and good 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 


12. Trebloc-Quitman 


Silty and loamy, poorly drained and moderately well 
drained, nearly level soils; on terraces and flood plains 

The soils in this map unit are mainly on flood plains of 
the Leaf River in the southwestern part of the county; 
Tallahala Creek and tributaries in the north, central, and 
southern parts; and Bogue Homo Creek in the 
southeastern part. They are nearly level and have little 
local relief. Stream channels are deep, relatively narrow, 
and wind their way through the area. The higher stream 
terraces are broad areas that join the uplands. These 
terraces have many low, wet areas. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 11.8 percent of the 
county. It is about 45 percent Trebloc soils, 15 percent 
Quitman soils, and 40 percent soils of minor extent. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Annemaine soils on low stream terraces bordering flood 
plains, the excessively drained Bigbee soils on low 


_ terraces and flood plains, the well drained Jena soils on 


flood plains, and the somewhat poorly drained Stough 
soils on stream terraces. 

Trebloc soils are on low stream terraces and on flood 
plains. These soils are silty and poorly drained. They 
formed in moderately fine textured alluvial sediment. 

Quitman soils are on low terraces bordering flood 
plains. These soils are loamy and moderately well 
drained. They formed in loamy sediment. 

The soils of this map unit are used mainly as 
woodland. A smaller acreage is used as pasture or 
cropland. 

Trebloc soils are moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, truck crops, and grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. The main limitation is wetness. Quitman 
soils are well suited to row crops, small grains, truck 
crops, and grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to woodland. 

Because of flooding and wetness, the soils in this map 
unit have severe limitations for most urban uses. 

Trebloc soils have fair potential for the development of 
habitat for openland and woodland wildlife and good 
potential for development of habitat for wetland wildlife. 
Quitman soils have good potential for development of 
habitat for openland and woodland wildlife and poor 
potential for wetland wildlife. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under ‘“‘Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soil series is divided into so// 
phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed soil 
maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Savannah loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, is one of several phases in the 
Savannah series in Jones County. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes, soil 
associations, or undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils in such 
an intricate pattern or in such small areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the soils are somewhat similar 
in all areas. Heidel-Benndale complex, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of two or more 
geographically associated soils that are shown as one 
unit on the maps. Because of present or anticipated soil 
uses in the survey area, it was not considered practical 
or necessary to map the soils separately. The pattern 


and relative proportion of the soils are somewhat similar. 
Susquehanna-Petal association, rolling, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped 
as one unit because similar interpretations can be made 
for use and management. The pattern and proportion of 
the soils in a mapped area are not uniform. An area can 
be made up of only one of the major soils, or it can be 
made up of all of them. Trebloc silt loam and Bibb fine 
sandy loam, occasionally and frequently flooded, is an 
undifferentiated group in this survey area. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Urban land is an example. Miscellaneous 
areas are shown on the soil maps. Some that are too 
small to be shown are identified by a special symbol on 
the soil maps. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of Tables’’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


2—Jena fine sandy loam, frequently flooded. This 
nearly level, well drained soil formed in loamy alluvium 
on flood plains. It is subject to frequent flooding for brief 
periods during winter and spring. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
5 to 9 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
9 to 21 inches, light yellowish brown sandy loam 
21 to 35 inches, yellowish brown loam 
Substratum: 


35 to 51 inches, light yellowish brown loamy fine 
sand 

51 to 58 inches, yellowish brown loamy fine sand 

58 to 62 inches, pale brown loamy fine sand 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the subsoil and moderately 
rapid in the substratum 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: frequent for brief periods in winter and spring 
(fig. 1) 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: not applicable 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Annemaine and Bigbee soils. Annemaine soils are on 
low stream terraces bordering flood plains, and Bigbee 
soils are on low terraces and flood plains near stream 
channels. 

Most of the acreage of this Jena soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is in pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops. The hazard of frequent flooding is the 
main limitation. This limitation can be overcome by a 
major flood control project and planned drainage system. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the 
soil is too wet can cause compaction and restricted 
infiltration. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, controlled 
grazing, weed and brush control, and restricted use 
during wet periods help maintain the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, 
sweetgum, water oak, southern red oak, and white oak. 
Seedling mortality is a concern, and it is a moderate 





Figure 1.—An area of Jena fine sandy loam, frequently flooded, during a period of high water. 
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limitation. The hazard of flooding is a severe limitation 
for the use of equipment. This limited use of equipment 
can be partly overcome by harvesting in the dry periods. 

This soil has fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife, good potential for woodland wildlife, 
and poor potential for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use and for 
septic tank absorption fields. Flooding is the main 
limitation. 

This Jena soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland suitability group 1w9. 


3—Mclaurin-Urban land complex. This map unit 
consists of well drained, undulating and rolling McLaurin 
soil and Urban land. Areas of this soil and Urban land 
were so intermingled that they could not be separated at 
the scale selected for mapping. The Urban land consists 
of built-up areas within the city of Laurel. Much of the 
area has been graded and filled to accommodate 
dwellings, schools, churches, cemeteries, small 
businesses, parking lots, and streets. McLaurin soil is on 
broad, convex upland ridges of higher elevation within 
the city. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. The mapped 
areas range from 80 to 250 acres. 

McLaurin soil and similar soils make up about 60 
percent of the map unit. They are areas of relatively 
undisturbed soils that can be classified. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of McLaurin soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, dark grayish brown loamy sand 
Subsoil: 
5 to 38 inches, yellowish red sandy loam 
38 to 48 inches, yellowish red loamy sand that has 
light brown mottles 
48 to 62 inches, red sandy loam 


Important soil properties of McLaurin soils: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, the surface is friable and easily tilled 
throughout a fairly wide range of moisture content 


Urban land makes up about 30 percent of this map 
unit. It is large areas of soils covered by buildings, 
streets, parking lots, and other structures that make it 
impractical to classify the soils. 


Included with this-complex in mapping are small areas 
of Heidel and Smithdale soils on short upland hillsides, 
Malbis and Ruston soils on narrow ridgetops and 
hillsides, and Savannah soils on flatter parts of upland 
ridgetops. The included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

The McLaurin soil of this complex has good potential 
for use as habitat for woodland and openland wildlife 
and very poor potential for use as habitat for wetland 
wildlife. Urban land does not support vegetation. 

McLaurin soil has slight limitations for most urban 
uses. Steepness of slope is a moderate limitation for 
small commercial buildings. This limitation can be partly 
overcome by special design and proper installation. 
Limitations for septic tank absorption fields are slight. 
Low strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets. 

The soils of this complex are not assigned a capability 
subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


4—Malbis-Urban land complex. This map unit 
consists of moderately well drained, undulating to rolling 
Malbis soil and Urban land. Malbis soi! and Urban land 
were so intermingled that they could not be separated at 
the scale selected for mapping. Malbis soil formed in 
loamy marine sediments. The Urban land consists of 
built-up areas within the city of Laurel. Much of the area 
has been graded and filled to accommodate dwellings, 
schools, churches, cemeteries, small businesses, parking 
lots, streets, and highways. Malbis soil is on uplands 
throughout the city. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 
The mapped areas range from 60 to 800 acres. 

Malbis soil and similar soils make up about 60 percent 
of the map unit. They are areas of relatively undisturbed 
soils that can be classified. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of Malbis soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 7 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
7 to 14 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
14 to 26 inches, strong brown loam 
26 to 47 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 
brown and red mottles and few nodules of 
plinthite 
47 to 65 inches, yellowish brown loam that has red 
mottles and nodules of plinthite 


Important soil properties of Malbis soil: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the lower part 
Available water capacity: moderate 
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Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: perched 2.5 to 4.0 feet below the 
surface in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, the surface layer is friable and easily tilled 
throughout a wide range of moisture content 


Urban land makes up about 30 percent of this map 
unit. It is areas of soils covered by buildings, streets, 
parking lots, and other structures that make it impractical 
to classify the soils. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Savannah soils on broad upland ridges and 
Susquehanna soils on sloping uplands. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

The Malbis soil of this complex has good potential for 
use as habitat for openiand and woodland wildlife and 
very poor potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 
Urban land does not support vegetation. 

Malbis soil has moderate limitations for most urban 
uses. Wetness, steepness of slope, and low strength as 
it affects local roads and streets are limitations. These 
limitations can be partly overcome by special design and 
proper installation. Slow permeability is a severe 
limitation to septic tank absorption fields. Alternate 
systems or larger absorption fields help to overcome 
these limitations. 

The soils of this complex are not assigned a capability 
subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


5—Urban land. Most of this map unit is in Pine Belt 
Regional Airport and parts of the cities of Laurel and 
Ellisville. About 80 to 95 percent of the surface area is 
covered by industrial, commercial, or residential 
development, such as railroad yards, airport landing 
strips, buildings, streets, and parking lots. This land does 
not support vegetation. Plants can grow only in the 
remaining areas where soils are not covered by buildings 
and pavement. Cuts and fills for installing improvements 
and structures have altered the original soils. Most of the 
original soils were well drained and moderately well 
drained. 

Urban land is not assigned a capability subclass or a 
woodland suitability group. 


6—Bibb silt loam, frequently flooded. This nearly 
level, poorly drained soil formed in stratified loamy and 
sandy alluvium on narrow flood plains. It is subject to 
frequent flooding during winter and spring. Flooding is 
generally for brief periods. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 
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Surface layer: 
surface to 6 inches, grayish brown silt loam 
Underlying material: 

6 to 17 inches, light brownish gray fine sandy loam 
that has light yellowish brown and strong brown 
mottles 

17 to 26 inches, light gray fine sandy loam that has 
brownish yellow and strong brown mottles 

26 to 60 inches, light gray loamy sand that has light 
yellowish brown mottles and fine stratifications 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 


’ Seasonal water table: 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below the 


surface in winter and spring 
Flooding: frequent for brief periods in winter and spring 
Root zone: seasonal water table in spring limits root 
growth of plants not tolerant of water 
Tilth: not applicable 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Quitman soils on low terraces bordering flood plains, 
Stough soils on stream terraces, and Trebloc soils on 
stream terraces and flood plains. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are flooded for long duration, small 
areas of soils in sloughs and old channels that are 
ponded except during prolonged droughts, and a few 
areas of very poorly drained organic soils in depressions. 

Most of the acreage of this Bibb soil is used as 
woodland (fig. 2). Some areas that are less subject to 
flooding are used for pasture and hay, and a small 
acreage is used for crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops. Wetness and the hazard of frequent 
flooding are the main limitations. These limitations can 
be overcome only by a major flood control project and 
planned drainage system. 

This soil is moderately suited to some summer annual 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Wetness 
limits the choice of pasture plants and the period of 
cutting or grazing and decreases plant survival. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet can 
cause compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
stocking, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
blackgum, and water oak. Seasonal wetness and the 
hazard of flooding are severe limitations in management, 
but they can be partly overcome by harvesting during the 
drier periods. If pine trees are planted, site preparation is 
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Figure 2.—Woodland in an area of Bibb silt loam, frequently flooded. 


required to control competition from undesirable plants. 
Benefits of site preparation do not extend beyond one 
growing season. Seedling mortality is a severe limitation. 

This soil has fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has good potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use and 
septic tank absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and the 
hazard of flooding are the main limitations. 

This Bibb soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 


7—Savannah-Urban land complex. This map unit 
consists of moderately well drained, nearly level and 
gently undulating Savannah soil and Urban land. Areas 
of this soil and Urban land were so intermingled that it 
was not practical to separate them at the scale selected 
for mapping. The Urban land is in the city of Laurel. 
Savannah soil is mainly on broad, fluvial terraces along 


Tallahala and Tallahoma Creeks. Slopes range from 0 to 
5 percent. The mapped areas range from 80 to 300 
acres. 

Savannah soil makes up about 60 percent of the map 
unit. Areas of this soil consist of lawns, gardens, 
playgrounds, vacant lots, and small wooded tracts that 
are mingled through the urban development. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of Savannah soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 

surface to 7 inches, dark grayish brown loam 
Subsurface layer: 

7 to 11 inches, yellowish brown loam 
Subsoil: 

11 to 23 inches, strong brown loam 

23 to 60 inches, a fragipan that is sandy loam in the 

upper part and loam in the lower part and is 


mottled throughout in shades of yellow, brown, 
and gray. 


Important soil properties of Savannah soil: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow in the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow or medium 

Erosion hazard: slight to moderate 

Seasonal water table: perched above the fragipan about 
1.5 to 3.0 feet below the surface late in winter and 
early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is restricted by the compact 
and brittle fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil 

Tilth: good, the surface layer is friable and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content 


Urban land makes up about 40 percent of this map 
unit. It is undisturbed soils and altered or reworked soil 
material that is covered by houses, streets, industrial 
sites, commercial buildings, and parking lots. Because 
the soils are covered, the rate of runoff is high. 

Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Trebloc soils in depressions and Bibb soils in 
drainageways. Also included are small areas of soils that 
have slopes of more than 5 percent and small areas of 
poorly drained alluvial soils in drainageways. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Savannah soil is well suited to lawn grasses, shrubs, 
and ornamental trees. It is moderately suited to native 
trees, including loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, 
southern red oak, cherrybark oak, eastern redcedar, 
pecan, and sweetgum. This soil is well suited to 
vegetable gardens. 

Savannah soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife and very poor potential 
for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. Urban land does 
not support vegetation. 

Savannah soil has moderate limitations for most urban 
uses. Wetness is the main limitation, and it is a severe 
limitation for dwellings with basements. These limitations 
can be partly overcome by special design and proper 
installation. The moderately slow permeability of the 
fragipan is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields. This can be partly overcome by lengthening the 
field lines. 

This Savannah soil and Urban land are not assigned a 
capability subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


11E—Heidel-Benndale complex, 8 to 20 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of well drained Heidel 
and Benndale soils. Areas of these soils were so 
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intermingled that they could not be separated at the 
scale selected for mapping. Heidel soil is on strongly 
sloping to steep hillsides. It formed in loamy marine 
sediment. Slopes range from 8 to 20 percent. Benndale 
soil is on strongly sloping upland ridgetops and upper 
parts of hillsides. It formed in loamy marine deposits. 
Slopes range from 8 to 12 percent. 

Heidel soil and closely similar soils make up about 45 
percent of the complex. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Heidel soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 2 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
2 to 14 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
14 to 60 inches, yellowish red loam that has pockets 
of light yellowish brown sand grains below a 
depth of 29 inches 


Important soil properties of Heidel soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: not applicable 


Benndale soil and closely similar soils make up about 
35 percent of the complex. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Benndale soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 11 inches, light yellowish brown loamy sand 
Subsoil: 
11 to 26 inches, strong brown sandy loam 
26 to 53 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam that 
has a few nodules of plinthite 
53 to 60 inches or more, yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam that has mottles of light brownish gray, 
pockets of uncoated sand grains, and few 
nodules of plinthite 


Important soil properties of Benndale soil: 
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Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: not applicable 


Included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of McLaurin and Smithdale soils on upland hillsides, 
Trebloc soils on low stream terraces and flood plains, 
and small areas of organic soils in low depressions on 
flood plains. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage in this complex is used as 
woodland. 

Because of steepness of slope, rapid runoff, and the 
severe erosion hazard, the soils in this map unit are 
poorly suited to row crops, small grain, and truck crops. 
Permanent vegetation of grasses and legumes or trees 
should be maintained on these soils to control erosion. 

Heidel and Benndale soils are moderately suited to 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Overgrazing 
increases runoff and the hazard of erosion. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during wet 
periods, and weed and brush control help to maintain the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

Heidel soil is well suited to loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
and slash pine. Limitations for woodland management 
are slight. Benndale soil is well suited to loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine, and slash pine. Limitations for woodland 
management are slight except for moderate plant 
competition. If pine trees are planted on Benndale soil, 
site preparation is needed to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. 

Heidel soil has fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife, and Benndale soil has good potential. 
Both soils have good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and very poor potential for wetland 
wildlife. 

Heidel soil has severe limitations for urban use. 
Steepness of slope is the main limitation. Benndale soil 
has moderate limitations for urban use. Steepness of 
slope of Benndale soil is a severe limitation for small 
commercial buildings. This limitation can be partly 
overcome by special design and proper installation. 
Because of steepness of slope, Heidel soil has severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields, and Benndale 
soil has moderate limitations for this use. These 
limitations can be partly overcome by special design and 


proper installation and by installing field lines on the 
contour. 

Heidel soil is in capability subclass Vile, and Benndale 
soil is in capability subclass IVe. These soils are in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


15—Quitman fine sandy loam. This nearly level, 
moderately well drained soil formed in loamy sediment 
on low terraces bordering flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 4 inches, dark gray fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
4 to 8 inches, light olive brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
8 to 19 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 
yellowish brown and light brownish gray mottles 
19 to 30 inches, mottled yellowish brown, strong 
brown, and light brownish gray loam 
30 to 44 inches, mottled light brownish gray, strong 
brown, and yellowish brown loam 
44 to 60 inches, light brownish gray sandy clay loam 
that has yellowish brown and yellowish red 
mottles 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow in the lower 
part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: perched 1.5 to 2.0 feet below the 
surface during winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited by the 
seasonal water table 

Tilth: good, but the soil can be worked more easily 
during drier periods 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bibb soils on flood plains, Harleston soils on low 
terraces bordering flood plains, and Trebloc soils on low 
stream terraces, upland flats, and flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this Quitman soil is used as 
woodland or pasture. A small acreage is in cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
Adequate cropping systems, conservation tillage, aligning 
crop rows to remove excess surface water, and surface 


field ditches are needed when crops are grown. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves tilth. 
Preparing the seedbed and cultivating in spring are 
sometimes delayed because of wetness. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet causes compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during wet 
periods, and weed and brush control help to maintain the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, water oak, 
sweetgum, American sycamore, yellow-poplar, and slash 
pine. Seasonal wetness is a moderate limitation to use 
of equipment, but this can be partly overcome by 
harvesting during the drier periods. If pines are planted, 
site preparation is useful to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has moderate limitations for urban use. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. Wetness and 
low strength are moderate limitations for local roads and 
streets. Wetness is a severe limitation for dwellings with 
basements. These limitations can be partly overcome by 
special design and proper installation. The moderately 
slow permeability is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. This can be partly overcome by 
increasing the field size. 

This Quitman soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w8. 


16—Bigbee loamy sand, occasionally flooded. This 
nearly level, excessively drained soil formed in sandy 
alluvium on low terraces and flood plains. It is subject to 
occasional flooding for brief periods during winter and 
early in spring before crops are planted. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 

surface to 9 inches, brown loamy sand 
Underlying material: 

9 to 38 inches, strong brown loamy sand 

38 to 65 inches or more, very pale brown sand 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: rapid 

Available water capacity: low 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 
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Seasonal water table: 3.5 to 6.0 feet below the surface 
late in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: occasional flooding for brief periods in winter 
and early in spring before crops are planted 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: fair, can be worked over a fairly wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba soils on low terraces bordering flood plains, 
Jena soils on flood plains close to the stream, and 
Prentiss soils on stream terraces. 

Most of the acreage of this Bigbee soil is used for row 
crops or pasture. A small acreage is in woodland. 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops. Droughtiness of the sandy lower 
part of the soil and flooding are the main concerns in 
management. Crop residue left on or near the surface 
helps to conserve moisture. Conservation tillage and row 
arrangement are recommended. This soil has high 
potential for leaching lime and fertilizer, and frequent 
applications are needed to sustain satisfactory yields. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Regular fertilizing and liming are 
needed. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, pasture 
rotation, weed and brush control, and restricting use 
during wet periods help maintain the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine (fig. 3). Seedling 
mortality is a concern in management, and it is a 
moderate limitation for woodland use. The sandy soil 
surface and hazard of flooding are moderate limitations 
for the use of equipment. The limitations caused by 
flooding can be partly overcome by logging in drier 
periods. 

This soil has fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife, and poor potential for woodland 
wildlife. It has very poor potential for use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

Because of flooding, this soil has severe limitations for 
urban use and septic tank absorption fields. 

This Bigbee soil is in capability subclass IIIs and in 
woodland suitability group 2s2. 


17—Trebloc-Quitman association, occasionally 
flooded. This map unit consists of nearly level, poorly 
drained Trebloc soil and moderately well drained 
Quitman soil in a regular and repeating pattern. The 
composition varies somewhat between mapped areas, 
but mapping has been controlled well enough for the 
expected use of the soils. Trebloc soil formed in 
moderately fine textured alluvium, and is in depressions 
and slack water areas. Quitman soil formed in loamy 
alluvium, and is in slightly higher areas on flood plains 
and stream terraces. These soils are subject to 
occasional flooding for brief periods in winter and early in 
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Figure 3.—A clearcut area of Bigbee loamy sand, occasionally flooded, ready for replanting. 


spring. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The mapped Important soil properties of Trebloc soil: 
areas range from 200 to 1,500 acres. 
Trebloc soil and closely similar soils make up about 31 Permeability: moderately slow 
percent of the association. Available water capacity: high 
The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
layers of Trebloc soil are as follows: abe ce except where the surface layer has been 
ime 
Surface layer: Surface runoff: slow 
surface to 5 inches, very dark grayish brown silt Erosion hazard: slight 
loam Seasonal water table: within 0.5 to 1.0 foot below the 
Subsurface layer: surface late in winter and early in spring 
5 to 12 inches, grayish brown silt loam Flooding: occasional, for brief periods mainly during 
Subsoil: winter and early in spring 
12 to 18 inches, gray silt loam that has yellowish Root zone: penetration of roots of plants that are not 
brown mottles water tolerant is somewhat limited by the seasonal 


water table 
Tilth: good, but these soils can be worked more easily 
during the drier periods 


18 to 60 inches, gray silty clay loam that has 
brownish yellow mottles 
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Quitman soil and closely similar soils make up about 
29 percent of the association. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Quitman soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, very dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 10 inches, light yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
10 to 20 inches, light yellowish brown loam that has 
gray and brownish yellow mottles 
20 to 35 inches, mottled light yellowish brown, 
brownish yellow, and light gray loam 
35 to 60 inches, mottled light brownish gray, 
yellowish red, and red clay loam 


Important soil properties of Quitman soil: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: from 1.5 to 2.0 feet below the 
surface late in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: occasional, for brief periods mainly during 
winter and early in spring 

Root zone: penetration of roots is somewhat limited by 
the seasonal water table 

Tilth: good, but these soils can be worked more easily 
during the drier periods 


Included with this association in mapping are small 
areas of Bibb soils on narrow flood plains, Cahaba soils 
on low terraces bordering flood plains, and Jena soils on 
flood plains near the stream. Also included are small 
areas of soils in similar positions as Trebloc and 
Quitman soils that are browner and better drained than 
these soils. The included soils make up about 40 percent 
of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of the Trebloc and Quitman soils 
is used as woodland. 

Trebloc soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops, and Quitman soil is well suited to 
these uses. Seasonal wetness and the hazard of 
flooding are the main limitations. Adequate cropping 
systems and aligning crop rows and surface field ditches 
to remove excess surface water are needed when crops 
are grown. Returning crop residue to the soil improves 
tilth. 

Trebloc soil is moderately suited to grasses and 
legumes for hay and pasture, and Quitman soil is well 
suited to this use. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil 
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is too wet causes compaction and restricted infiltration. 
Proper stocking, controlled grazing, and weed and brush 
control help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

Trebloc soil is well suited to loblolly pine, green ash, 
Nuttall oak, Shumard oak, water oak, and sweetgum. It 
has severe limitations for the operation of equipment, 
and seedling mortality is a severe limitation. Surface 
drainage and good seedbed preparation decreases 
seedling mortality. Quitman soil is well suited to loblolly 
pine, slash pine, water oak, and sweetgum. It has 
moderate limitations for the operation of equipment for 
management and harvesting. Scheduling of harvesting 
and management operations during drier periods helps 
overcome this limitation on both soils. 

Trebloc soil has fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife and good potential for 
wetland wildlife. Quitman soil has good potential for use 
as habitat for openland and woodland wildlife and poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

Trebloc and Quitman soils have severe limitations for 
most community development. Wetness and the hazard 
of flooding are the main limitations. Because of low 
strength, Trebloc soil also has severe limitations for local 
roads and streets. Wetness and the hazard of flooding 
are severe limitations of Trebloc and Quitman soils for 
septic tank absorption fields. 

Trebloc soil is in capability subclass IIlw, and Quitman 
soil is in subclass Ilw. Trebloc soil is in woodland 
suitability group 2w9, and Quitman soil is in woodland 
group 2ws. 


19—Harleston-Cahaba association, occasionally 
flooded. This map unit consists of nearly level, 
moderately well drained Harleston soil and nearly level, 
well drained Cahaba soil in a regular and repeating 
pattern. The composition varies somewhat between 
mapped areas, but mapping has been controlled well 
enough for the expected use of the soils. Harleston and 
Cahaba soils are on low stream terraces bordering flood 
plains, mainly along Tallahala Creek south of Ellisville 
where the channel is deeply entrenched. Harleston soil 
formed in loamy sediment; Cahaba soil formed in loamy 
and sandy alluvium. Harleston soil is in broad areas 
between old, abandoned channels and the entrenched 
stream channels. Cahaba soil is mainly in slightly higher 
areas and on natural levees that border the abandoned 
channels and the present stream channel. It is also 
above short scarps that border frequently flooded 
sloughs and overflow runs. These soils are occasionally 
flooded for brief periods during winter and early in spring 
before crops are planted. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. The mapped areas range from 160 to 500 
acres. 

Harleston soil and closely similar soils make up about 
45 percent of the association. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of Harleston soil are as follows: 
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Surface layer: 
surface to 6 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsoil layer: 
6 to 23 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam 
23 to 34 inches, yellowish brown loam that has light 
brownish gray and strong brown mottles 
34 to 62 inches, mottled light brownish gray and 
reddish brown sandy clay loam 


Important soil properties of Harleston soil: 


Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: 2 to 3 feet below the surface late 
in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: occasional, for brief periods in winter and early 
in spring before crops are planted 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


The Cahaba soil and similar soils make up about 32 
percent of the map unit. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of Cahaba soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 

surface to 3 inches, dark grayish brown loamy sand 
Subsurface layer: 

3 to 12 inches, brown loamy sand 
Subsoil: 

12 to 41 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 
Substratum: 

41 to 53 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam 

53 to 65 inches, yellowish brown loamy sand 


Important soil properties of Cahaba soil: 


Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: occasional, for brief periods in winter and early 
in spring before crops are planted 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 
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Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Bigbee soils on low terraces and flood plains, Jena soils 
on flood plains, Quitman soils on low terraces bordering 
flood plains, and Trebloc soils on stream terraces and 
flood plains. The included soils make up about 23 
percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of Harleston and Cahaba soils is 
used as woodland. 

The soils in this map unit are well suited to row crops, 
small grains, and truck crops. Occasional flooding and 
the seasonal high water table in the Harleston soil are 
the main limitations. Adequate cropping systems, 
conservation tillage, aligning crop rows to remove excess 
surface water, and surface field ditches are needed 
when crops are grown. Returning crop residue to the soil 
improves tilth. 

The Harleston and Cahaba soils are well suited to 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Overgrazing 
or grazing when the soil is too wet causes c_mpaction 
and restricted infiltration. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the soil 
and pasture in good condition. 

Harleston soil is well suited to loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
and slash pine. Seasonal wetness and flooding are 
moderate limitations for use of equipment. Scheduling 
harvesting and management operations in drier periods 
helps overcome these limitations. Cahaba soil is well 
suited to longleaf pine, southern red oak, white oak, 
cherrybark oak, blackgum, and American sycamore. 
Seedling mortality and plant competition are moderate 
limitations for woodland management. If pines are 
planted, site preparation is required to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for use 
as habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. Harleston 
soil has poor potential and Cahaba soil has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

Harleston and Cahaba soils have severe limitations for 
most community development and for septic tank 
absorption fields. The hazard of flooding is the main 
limitation. 

Harleston and Cahaba soils are in capability subclass 
llw. Harleston soil is in woodland suitability group 2w8, 
and Cahaba soil is in woodland group 2s7. 


20A—Cahaba sandy loam, occasionally flooded. 
This nearly level, well drained soil formed in loamy and 
sandy alluvial deposits on low terraces bordering flood 
plains. It is subject to occasional flooding for brief 
periods late in winter and early in spring before crops are 
planted. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 6 inches, dark grayish brown sandy loam 
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Subsoil: 
6 to 21 inches, red sandy clay loam 
21 to 33 inches, yellowish red sandy loam 
Substratum: 
33 to 42 inches, strong brown loamy sand 
42 to 65 inches or more, very pale brown coarse 
sand 


Important soil properties: - 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: occasional, for brief periods late in winter and 
early in spring before crops are planted 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Annemaine soils on low stream terraces bordering flood 
plains, Bigbee soils on low terraces and flood plains, and 
Prentiss soils on stream terraces. 

Most of the acreage of this Cahaba soil is used for 
row crops and pasture. The remainder is in woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, truck crops, and 
small grains. The hazard of flooding is the main 
limitation. An adequate cropping system, conservation 
tillage, crop rotation, and returning crop residue to the 
soil are recommended when crops are grown. Aligning 
crop rows and surface field ditches is recommended to 
remove surface water. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet, however, causes compaction and restricted 
infiltration. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, and weed 
and brush control help keep the soil and pasture in good 
condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, and cherrybark oak. Limitations 
for woodland management are slight. If pine trees are 
planted, site preparation is needed to control competition 
from undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do 
not extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

The limitations for most urban uses and for septic tank 
absorption fields are severe on this soil. The hazard of 
flooding is the main limitation. 

This Cahaba soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 207. 
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22—Annemaine silt loam, occasionally flooded. 
This nearly level, moderately well drained soil formed in 
clayey and loamy alluvium on low terraces bordering 
flood plains. This soil is subject to occasional flooding 
mostly for brief periods during winter and early in spring 
before crops are planted. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 6 inches, very dark grayish brown silt 
loam 
Subsoil: 
6 to 25 inches, yellowish red silty clay that has light 
brownish gray mottles below a depth of 14 inches 
25 to 43 inches, mottled yellowish red, light gray, 
and light yellowish brown silty clay 
43 to 60 inches, mottled strong brown, dark red, and 
light gray loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: 1.5 to 2.5 feet below the surface 
late in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: occasional, mostly for brief durations in winter 
and early in spring before crops are planted 

Root zone: root growth is somewhat limited by the firm, 
clayey subsoil and the seasonal water table 

Tilth: fair, this soil is friable and can be worked 
throughout a fairly wide range of moisture content, 
and it is cloddy if plowed when wet 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba soil in slightly higher positions than Annemaine 
soil on low terraces bordering flood plains, small areas 
of Jena soils adjacent to streams, and Stough soils in 
similar positions as Annemaine soil on stream terraces. 
Also included are some small, low areas of soils that can 
flood for several days. 

Most of the acreage of this Annemaine soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is in pasture and row crops. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. Seasonal wetness and the hazard of 
flooding are the main limitations. Adequate cropping 
systems and aligning crop rows and surface field ditches 
to remove excess surface water are needed when crops 
are grown. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
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wet, however, causes compaction and restricted 
infiltration. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, restricted 
use during wet periods, and weed and brush control help 
to maintain the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, slash pine, sweetgum, American sycamore, and 
yellow-poplar. Seasonal wetness and the hazard of 
flooding are moderate limitations, but they can be partly 
overcome by harvesting during the drier periods (fig. 4). 
If pines are planted, site preparation is needed to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use and for 
septic tank absorption fields. Seasonal wetness and the 
hazard of flooding are the main limitations. Low strength 
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and the hazard of flooding are severe limitations for local 
roads and streets. 

This Annemaine soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 3w8. 


24A—Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
nearly level, moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. 
It formed in loamy sediment on stream terraces. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 7 inches, dark grayish brown loam 
Subsoil: 
7 to 26 inches, yellowish brown loam 
26 to 64 inches or more, a fragipan that is light 
yellowish brown loam mottled in shades of brown 
and gray 





Figure 4.—Clearcut area of Annemaine silt loam, occasionally flooded. This soil has a moderate limitation for use of heavy equipment 
during wet periods, and competition of unwanted vegetation must be controlled. 
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Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow in the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: perched above the fragipan 2.0 to 
2.5 feet below the surface in winter and early in 
spring in wet periods. 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: the compact and brittle fragipan restricts root 
penetration in the lower part of the subsoil 

Tilth: good, can be tilled throughout a relatively wide 
range of moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bigbee soils on low terraces and flood plains, Cahaba 
soils on low terraces bordering flood plains, Stough soils 
on stream terraces, and Trebloc soils on upland flats, 
low stream terraces, and flood plains. 

Most areas of this Prentiss soil are used as pasture 
and woodland. A small acreage is in cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
Plant row arrangement, grassed waterways, and surface 
field ditches are needed to remove excess surface 
water. In some years, seedbed preparation and tillage 
are delayed because of wetness. Conservation tillage 
and the return of crop residue to the soil improve soil 
fertility and tilth and reduce crusting and packing. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet causes compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during wet 
periods, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
sweetgum, cherrybark oak, white oak, and slash pine. 
Limitations for woodland management are slight. If pines 
are planted, site preparation is useful to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 


This soil has moderate limitations for most urban uses. 


Wetness is a severe limitation for dwellings with 
basements. Special design and proper installation can 
partly overcome this limitation. The moderately slow 
permeability rate in the fragipan and seasonal wetness 
are severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields, 
but the effects of these limitations can be partly 
overcome by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
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This Prentiss soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 207. 


24B—Prentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, moderately well drained soil has a 
fragipan. It formed in loamy sediment on stream 
terraces. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, dark grayish brown loam 


Subsoil: 
3 to 17 inches, light yellowish brown loam 
17 to 27 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 
grayish mottles 
27 to 60 inches or more, a fragipan that is loam, 
mottled in shades of brown and gray 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow in the 
fragipan. 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: slight to moderate 

Seasonal water table: perched above the fragipan 2.0 to 
2.5 feet below the surface in winter and early in 
spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: the compact and brittle fragipan restricts root 
penetration in the lower part of the subsoil 

Tilth: good, can be tilled throughout a relatively wide 
range of moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bigbee soils on low terraces and flood plains, Cahaba 
soils on low terraces bordering flood plains, Stough soils 
on stream terraces, and Trebloc soils on upland flats, 
low stream terraces, and flood plains. 

Most areas of this Prentiss soil are used as pasture 
and woodland. A smail acreage is in cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the main limitation. 
Adequate cropping systems, conservation tillage, contour 
farming, terraces, and grassed waterways slow runoff 
and help control erosion. The return of crop residue to 
the soil improves soil fertility and tilth and reduces 
crusting and packing. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet causes compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
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stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during wet 
periods, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
sweetgum, cherrybark oak, white oak, and slash pine. 
Limitations for woodland management are slight. If pines 
are planted, site preparation is useful to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has moderate limitations for most urban uses. 
Wetness is a severe limitation for dwellings with 
basements. Special design and proper installation can 
partly overcome this limitation. Moderately slow 
permeability in the fragipan and seasonal wetness are 
severe limitations for septic tank absorption fields, but 
the effects of these limitations can be partly overcome 
by increasing the size of the absorption field. 

This Prentiss soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 207. 


25A—Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil 
formed in loamy deposits on stream terraces. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
5 to 7 inches, light yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
7 to 14 inches, light yellowish brown loam that has 
strong brown mottles 
14 to 60 inches, loam that is mottled in shades of 
brown and gray and is brittle and compact in 40 
to 60 percent of the volume 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow in the lower 
part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where the surface layer has been limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: perched, 1.0 foot to 1.5 feet below 
the surface during winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited in the 
lower part of the subsoil that is slightly compact and 
brittle, and by the seasonal water table 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a fairly wide range 
of moisture content 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bibb soils on flood plains, Prentiss soils on stream 
terraces, and Trebloc soils on low stream terraces, 
upland flats, and flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this Stough soil is used as 
woodland or pasture. A small acreage is in cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
Adequate cropping systems are needed. Aligning crop 
rows and surface field ditches to remove excess surface 
water are also needed when crops are grown. Returning 
crop residue to the soil improves tilth. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet Causes compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
stocking, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help to maintain the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to slash pine, sweetgum, 
cherrybark oak, water oak, and loblolly pine. Seasonal 
wetness is a moderate limitation for use of equipment, 
but this limitation can be partly overcome by harvesting 
during the drier periods. If pines are planted, site 
preparation is needed to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has fair potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for most urban uses. 
Wetness is the main limitation. It is a moderate limitation 
for local roads and streets. This limitation can be partly 
overcome by special design and proper installation. 
Seasonal wetness and moderately slow permeability are 
severe limitations for use of this soil as septic tank 
absorption fields. These limitations can be partly 
overcome by increasing the field size. 

This Stough soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w8. 


27—Trebloc silt loam. This nearly level, poorly 
drained soil formed in moderately fine textured alluvium 
on stream terraces and upland flats. Slopes range from 
0 to 2 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 4 inches, very dark gray silt loam 
Subsurface layer: 
4 to 9 inches, light brownish gray silt loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 
Subsoil: 
9 to 60 inches or more, light brownish gray silty clay 
loam, mottled in shades of brown 


Important soil properties: 
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Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: 0.5 to 1.0 foot below the surface 
in wet periods 

Flooding: none or rare; water ponds in low places (fig. 5) 

Root zone: the seasonal water table limits the 
penetration of roots of plants that are not water 
tolerant 

Tilth: good, can be worked more easily during drier 
periods 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Prentiss soils and Stough soils on stream terraces and 
Quitman soils on low terraces bordering flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this Trebloc soil is used as 
woodland or pasture. A small acreage is in cropland. 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops. Seasonal wetness is the main 
limitation. Adequate cropping systems are needed. 
Aligning crop rows to remove excess water, and surface 
field ditches are also needed when crops are grown. 
Returning crop residue to the soil improves tilth. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the 
soil is too wet causes compaction and restricted 
infiltration. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, restricted 
use during wet periods, and weed and brush control help 
to maintain the pasture and soil in good condition. 


a 


: 
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Figure 5.—Woodland in an area of Trebloc silt loam, during period of rare flooding. 
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This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, water oak, 
green ash, Nuttall oak, Shumard oak, and sweetgum. 
Seasonal wetness is a severe limitation for use of 
equipment, but this limitation can be partly overcome by 
harvesting during the drier periods. If pines are planted, 
site preparation is needed to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. 

Trebloc soil has fair potential for use as habitat for 
openiand and woodland wildiife. It has good potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation, but low strength 
is a severe limitation as it affects local roads and streets. 
Wetness and moderately slow permeability are severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields. These 
limitations can be partly overcome by special design and 
proper installation and by increasing the field size. 

This Trebloc soil is in capability subclass IIlw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 


28—Trebloc silt loam, frequently flooded. This 
nearly level, poorly drained soil formed in moderately fine 
textured alluvial sediment. It is mainly on flood plains of 
Tallahala and Bogue Homo Creeks and mostly north of 
Ellisville. This soil is subject to frequent flooding for brief 
periods in winter and early in spring. The mapped areas 
are generally as much as a half mile wide and several 
miles long. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, dark grayish brown silt loam 
Subsoil: 

3 to 40 inches, light gray and light brownish gray 
silty clay loam, mottled in shades of brown and 
red 

40 to 60 inches or more, gray silty clay, mottled in 
shades of brown and red 


Important soil properties: 


Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: within 0.5 to 1.0 foot below the 
surface during wet periods in winter and early in 
spring 

Flooding: frequent, for brief periods during winter and 
early in spring 

Root zone: the seasonal water table limits the 
penetration of roots of plants that are not water 
tolerant 
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Tilth: not applicable - 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Jena soils on flood plains and Quitman soils on low 
terraces bordering flood plains. Also included are a few 
areas of soils in similar positions as Trebloc soil but are 
browner and not as poorly drained. Soils in sloughs and 
old channels that are ponded except during prolonged 
droughts are included. 

Most of the acreage of this Trebloc soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is in pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops. Frequent flooding and seasonal 
wetness are the main limitations. These can be 
overcome only by a major flood control project and 
planned drainage system. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. During periods of flooding, cattle 
need to be moved to pastures at higher elevations. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during 
wet periods, and weed and brush control help to 
maintain the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to green ash, Nuttall oak, 
loblolly pine, Shumard oak, water oak, and sweetgum. 
Seasonal wetness and the hazard of flooding are severe 
limitations for use of equipment, but these limitations can 
be partly overcome by planting and harvesting during the 
drier periods. If pines are planted, site preparation is 
needed to control competition from undesirable plants. 
Benefits of site preparation do not extend beyond one 
growing season. If possible, logging roads should be 
located at right angles to the stream to prevent washing. 

This soil has fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has good potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use. 
Seasonal wetness and the hazard of flooding are the 
main limitations. Low strength is a severe limitation as it 
affects local roads and streets. This soil has severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields, mainly 
wetness, the hazard of flooding, and moderately slow 
permeability of the subsoil. 

This Trebloc soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 


30B—McLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This gently sloping, well drained soil formed in loamy 
marine sediment on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, dark yellowish brown loamy 
sand 
Subsoil: 
5 to 26 inches, yellowish red sandy loam 
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26 to 36 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
yellowish mottles 

36 to 49 inches, yellowish red sandy clay loam 

49 to 65 inches, red sandy clay loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included in mapping are small areas of Heidel and 
Smithdale soils on short upland hillsides, small areas of 
Lucedale soils on upland ridgetops, and Savannah soils 
on flatter parts of upland ridgetops. 

Most of the acreage of this McLaurin soil is used as 
woodland and pasture. A small acreage is used as 
cropland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the main limitation. 
Adequate cropping systems, conservation tillage, contour 
farming, grassed waterways, and terraces should be 
used when crops are grown. Cultivated crops that 
produce large amounts of residue reduce crusting and 
packing and help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and the 
hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
and slash pine. Limitations to woodland management are 
slight. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has slight limitations for urban use. The 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields is slight. 

This McLaurin soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


30C—McLaurin loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This sloping, well drained soil formed in loamy marine 
sediment on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
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surface to 5 inches, dark grayish brown loamy sand 
Subsurface layer: 

5 to 10 inches, brown loamy sand 
Subsoil: 

10 to 14 inches, strong brown sandy loam 

14 to 38 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 

pockets of light gray sand grains 
38 to 65 inches or more, yellowish red sandy loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Heidel and Smithdale soils on short upland hillsides and 
Savannah soils on flatter parts of upland ridgetops. 

Most of the acreage of this McLaurin soil is used as 
pasture and woodland. A small acreage is used as row 
crops (fig. 6). 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the 
main limitation. Adequate cropping systems, 
conservation tillage, contour farming, grassed waterways, 
and terraces should be used when crops are grown. 
Cultivated crops that produce large amounts of residue 
reduce crusting and packing and help to control erosion. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and 
the hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
ature pine. Limitations to woodland management are 
slight. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has slight limitations for urban use. 
Steepness of slope is a moderate limitation for small 
commercial buildings. Special design and proper 
installation can partly overcome this limitation. The 
nee of this soil for septic tank absorption fields is 
slight. 

This McLaurin soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 
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Figure 6.—Soybean stubble on McLaurin loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. Terraces slow runoff and help control erosion on sloping land. 


31B—Benndale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping, well drained soil formed in 
loamy marine deposits or alluvium on uplands and 
terraces. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 4 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsoil: 
4 to 10 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
10 to 42 inches, strong brown sandy loam 
42 to 60 inches or more, brownish yellow sandy 
loam that has strong brown mottles 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 


Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Heidel, Malbis, and Ruston soils on uplands. Also 
included are Harleston soils at lower elevations on low 
terraces bordering flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this Benndale soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is used as row crops or 
pasture. This soil is well suited to row crops, truck crops, 
and small grains. The hazard of erosion is the main 
limitation. Adequate cropping systems should be used 
when crops are grown. Conservation tillage, contour 
farming, grassed waterways, and terraces are suitable 
management practices on this soil. Cultivated crops that 
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produce large amounts of residue reduce crusting and 
packing and help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and the 
hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
and slash pine. Limitations for woodland management 
are slight. If pine trees are planted, site preparation is 
needed to control competition from undesirable plants. 
Benefits of site preparation do not extend beyond one 
growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

Benndale soil has slight limitations for urban use. The 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields is slight. 

This Benndale soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


31C—Benndale fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. This sloping, well drained soil formed in loamy 
marine deposits on upland ridgetops and hillsides. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 4 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
4 to 10 inches, light yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
10 to 22 inches, strong brown loam 
22 to 44 inches, yellowish brown loam that has red 
mottles below a depth of 33 inches 
44 to 60 inches or more, sandy loam, mottled in 
shades of red, brown, and gray 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Heidel and Malbis soils on uplands. 
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Most of the acreage of this Benndale soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is used as pasture or row 
crops. 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the 
main limitation. Adequate cropping systems should be 
used when crops are grown. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, terraces, grassed waterways, and 
contour stripcropping are suitable management practices 
on this soil. Cultivated crops that produce large amounts 
of residue reduce crusting and packing and help to 
control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and the 
hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
and slash pine. Plant competition is a moderate limitation 
in establishing pine trees. If pines are planted, site 
preparation is needed to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has slight limitations for most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope is a moderate limitation for small 
commercial buildings. The limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields is slight. 

This Benndale soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


33A—Lucedale loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
level, well drained soil formed in loamy material on broad 
upland ridgetops. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 7 inches, dark reddish brown loam 
Subsoil layer: 
7 to 43 inches, dark red loam 
43 to 70 inches, dark reddish brown loam that has 
reddish mottles below a depth of 62 inches 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 
Available water capacity: moderate to high 
Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 


et except where the surface layer has been 
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Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 
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Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included in mapping are small areas of McLaurin soils 
on uplands, gently sloping surfaces and Savannah soils 
on slightly lower elevations on uplands. 

Most of the acreage of this Lucedale soil is used for 
row crops and pasture. The remainder is in woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. Management limitations are slight. 
Conservation tillage and returning crop residue to the 
soil improve tilth and reduce crusting and packing after 
heavy rainfall. Aligning crop rows to remove excess 
surface water is needed. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet causes compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
stocking, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help keep the soil and pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
and slash pine. Limitations for woodland management 
are slight. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has slight limitations for most urban uses. 
Limitations for septic tank absorption fields are slight. 

This Lucedale soil is in capability class | and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


34E—Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This sloping to moderately steep, well drained 
soil formed in loamy marine deposits on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 6 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
6 to 53 inches, yellowish red and red sandy clay 
loam that has mottles in shades of brown and red 
53 to 68 inches or more, red loam that has brown 
mottles 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately rapid in the lower 
part of the subsoil 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 
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Erosion hazard: moderate to severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: not applicable 


Included in mapping are McLaurin, Ruston, and 
Savannah soils on slopes and ridgetops. 

Most of the acreage of this Smithdale soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is in pasture. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops. The severe hazard of erosion, rapid 
runoff, and steepness of slope are the main limitations. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture (fig. 7). Overgrazing increases runoff 
and the hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
longleaf pine, and slash pine. Woodland management 
limitations are slight. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has moderate limitations for most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope is a severe limitation for small 
commercial buildings and a moderate limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields. However, special design and 
proper installation can partly overcome this limitation. 

This Smithdale soil is in capability subclass Vle and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


35B—Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping, well drained soil formed in 
loamy marine sediment on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 10 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsoil: 
10 to 24 inches, yellowish red and red sandy clay 
loam 
24 to 39 inches, yellowish red sandy loam 
39 to 51 inches, yellowish red fine sandy loam that 
has pockets of light yellowish brown sandy loam 
51 to 60 inches or more, red sandy clay loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 
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Figure 7.—Bahiagrass pasture and mixed pines and hardwoods on Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 


Surface runoff; medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included in mapping are small areas of Heidel and 
Smithdale soils on steeper upland hillsides than Ruston 
soil. Also included are Savannah soils on upland flats 
and some small areas of soils that are sandy loam in the 
lower part of the subsoil. 

Most of the acreage of this Ruston soil is used for row 
crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

The soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the main limitation. 
Adequate cropping systems should be used when crops 
are grown. Conservation tillage, contour farming, grassed 
waterways, and terraces are suitable management 
practices on this soil. Cultivated crops that produce large 
amounts of residue reduce crusting and packing and 
help to control erosion. 

This soil is weli suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and the 
hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, 


and weed and brush control help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine. Limitations for woodland management are 
slight. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has slight limitations for urban use. Low 
strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets. Moderate permeability is a moderate limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields, but this can be partly 
overcome by increasing the field size. 

The Ruston soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


35C—Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. This sloping, well drained soil formed in loamy 
marine sediment on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 10 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsoil: 
10 to 18 inches, red sandy clay loam 
18 to 33 inches, red fine sandy loam 
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33 to 38 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles 

38 to 62 inches, yellowish red loamy sand 

62 to 65 inches or more, yellowish red fine sandy 
loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Heidel and Smithdale soils on short, upland hillsides and 
Savannah soils on narrow ridgetops. Also included are 
some small areas of soils that are sandy loam in the 
lower part of the subsoil. 

Most of the acreage of this Ruston soil is used for row 
crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the 
main limitation. Adequate cropping systems should be 
used when crops are grown. Conservation tillage, 
contour farming, grassed waterways, and terraces are 
suitable management practices on this soil. Cultivated 
crops that produce large amounts of residue reduce 
crusting and packing and help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and the 
hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine. Limitations for woodland management are 
slight. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has slight limitations for most urban uses. 
Low strength is a moderate limitation for local streets 
and roads, and steepness of slope is a moderate 
limitation for small commercial buildings. However, 
special design and proper installation can partly 
overcome these limitations. Because of moderate 
permeability, this soil has moderate limitations for septic 
tank absorption fields. Moderate permeability can be 
partly overcome by increasing the field size. 
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The Ruston soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


41A—Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
nearly level, moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. 
Savannah soil formed in loamy marine and fluvial terrace 
deposits on uplands and terraces. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 7 inches, brown loam 
Subsoil: 
7 to 19 inches, yellowish brown loam 
19 to 27 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 
yellowish red mottles 
27 to 60 inches, a fragipan that is loam, mottled in 
shades of yellow, brown, red, and gray 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow in the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: perched above the fragipan about 
1.5 to 3.0 feet below the surface late in winter and 
early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is restricted by the brittle 
and compact fragipan in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Tilth: good, this soil is friable and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lucedale soils on broad upland ridgetops and McLaurin 
and Ruston soils on narrow upland ridgetops. 

Most areas of this Savannah soil are used as cropland 
and pasture. A small acreage is in woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. 
Adequate cropping systems, surface field ditches, 
aligning plant rows to remove excess surface water, and 
grassed waterways are needed when crops are grown. 
In some years, seedbed preparation and tillage are 
delayed because of wetness. Conservation tillage and 
the return of crop residue to the soil improve soil fertility 
and tilth and reduce crusting and packing. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet causes compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
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stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during wet 
periods, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
sweetgum, American sycamore, yellow-poplar, and slash 
pine. Limitations for woodland management are slight. If 
pines are planted, site preparation is needed to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has moderate limitations for most urban uses. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. It is a severe 
limitation for dwellings with basements. Special design 
and proper installation can partly overcome these 
limitations. Moderately slow permeability in the fragipan 
is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields, but 
this can be partly overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. 

This Savannah soil is in capability subclass Ilw and in 
woodland suitability group 207. 


41B—Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
gently sloping, moderately well drained soil has a 
fragipan. Savannah soil formed in loamy marine and 
fluvial terrace deposits on uplands and terraces. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 6 inches, brown loam 
Subsurface layer: 
6 to 8 inches, yellowish brown loam 
Subsoil: 
8 to 21 inches, yellowish brown loam 
21 to 41 inches, mottled yellowish brown, brownish 
yellow, light gray, and strong brown loam fragipan 
41 to 62 inches, mottled strong brown and light gray 
loam fragipan 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: slight to moderate 

Seasonal water table: perched above the fragipan about 
1.5 to 3.0 feet below the surface late in winter and 
early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is restricted by the compact 
and brittle fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil 
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Tilth: good, surface layer is friable and easily tilled 
throughout a wide range of moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Freest, Malbis, McLaurin, and Ruston soils on narrow 
upland ridgetops and Smithdale soils on short upland 
hillsides. 

Most areas of this Savannah soil are used as pasture 
and cropland. A small acreage is in woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. The hazard of erosion and seasonal 
wetness are the main limitations. Adequate cropping 
systems, conservation tillage, contour farming, terraces, 
and grassed waterways slow runoff and help control 
erosion. The return of crop residue to the soil improves 
soil fertility and tilth and reduces crusting and packing. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet causes surface coinpaction and restricted infiltration. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during 
wet periods, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
sweetgum, American sycamore, yellow-poplar, and slash 
pines. Limitations for woodland management are slight. If 
pines are planted, site preparation is needed to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has moderate limitations for most urban uses. 
Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. It is a severe 
limitation for dwellings with basements. Special design 
and proper installation can partly overcome these 
limitations. The moderately slow permeability rate in the 
fragipan is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields, but this can be partly overcome by increasing the 
size of the absorption field. 

This Savannah soil is in capability subclass lle and in 
woodland suitability group 207. 


41C—Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
sloping, moderately well drained soil has a fragipan. 
Savannah soil formed in loamy marine and fluvial terrace 
deposits on uplands and terraces. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 

surface to 4 inches, very dark grayish brown loam 
Subsurface layer: 

4 to 7 inches, pale brown loam 
Subsoil: 

TIO 17. inches, yellowish brown loam 

17 to 24 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 

yellowish red mottles 
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24 to 60 inches or more, compact and brittle loam 
fragipan that is mottled in shades of red, gray, 
and brown 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow through the 
fragipan 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: perched above the fragipan 1.5 to 
3.0 feet below the surface late in winter and early in 
spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is limited because of the 
compact and brittle fragipan in the lower part of the 
subsoil 

Tilth: good, surface layer is friable and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Freest soils on the lower parts of hillsides, Malbis soils 
on the upper parts of hillsides, and Smithdale soils on 
the steeper parts of hillsides. 

Most areas of this Savannah soil are used as pasture 
or woodland. A small acreage is in cropland. 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops. The hazard of erosion and 
seasonal wetness are the main limitations. Adequate 
cropping systems, conservation tillage, contour farming, 
terraces, grassed waterways, and cropping systems that 
include grasses and legumes help slow runoff and 
control erosion. Returning crop residue to the soil 
improves fertility and tilth and reduces crusting and 
packing. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too 
wet causes compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, restricted use during wet 
periods, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
sweetgum, American sycamore, yellow-poplar, and slash 
pine. Limitations for woodland management are slight. If 
pines are planted, site preparation is needed to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extent beyond one growing season. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 


This soil has moderate limitations for most urban uses. 


Seasonal wetness is the main limitation. It is a severe 
limitation for dwellings with basements. Wetness and 
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steepness of slope are moderate limitations for small 
commercial buildings. Special design and proper 
installation can partly overcome these limitations. The 
moderately slow permeability rate in the fragipan is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields, but this 
can be partly overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. 

This Savannah soil is in capability subclass Ille and in 
woodland suitability group 207. 


43B—Malbis fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping, moderately well drained soil 
formed in loamy marine sediment on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, grayish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
5 to 8 inches, yellowish brown loam 
Subsoil: 
8 to 18 inches, yellowish brown loam 
18 to 32 inches, strong brown loam that has 
yellowish red mottles 
32 to 38 inches, strong brown loam that has 
brownish yellow mottles and common nodules of 
red plinthite 
38 to 60 inches or more, mottled strong brown, 
yellowish red, red, and very pale brown clay loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the surface layer and upper 
part of the subsoil and moderately slow in the lower 
part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: perched 2.5 to 4.0 feet below the 
surface during winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture conten: 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale soils on uplands and terraces, Savannah soils 
on broader upland ridgetops, and Susquehanna soils 
that are near slope breaks on uplands. 

Most of the acreage of this Malbis soil is used for row 
crops or pasture. A small acreage is used as woodland. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, small grains, and 
truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the main limitation. 
Adequate cropping systems should be used when crops 
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are grown. Conservation tillage, contour farming, grassed 
waterways, and terraces are suitable management 
practices on this soil. Cultivated crops that produce large 
amounts of residue reduce crusting and packing and 
help to control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay 
and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and the 
hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled grazing, 
and weed and brush control help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine (fig. 8). Limitations for woodland 
management are slight. 


es 


Figure 8.—Longleaf pine stump from an area of Malbis fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. A 
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This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has slight limitations for urban use. Low 
strength is a moderate limitation for local roads and 
streets, and wetness is a moderate limitation for 
dwellings with basements. These limitations can be 
partly overcome by special design and proper 
installation. The limitation of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields is severe because of wetness and 
moderately slow permeability, but this can be partly 
overcome by increasing the field size. 

This Malbis soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 





plinthite layer stopped development of 


the tap root. 
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43C—Malbis fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. This sloping, moderately well drained soil formed 
in loamy marine sediment on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 6 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
6 to 16 inches, light yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
16 to 20 inches, yellowish brown loam 
20 to 24 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 
common nodules of red plinthite 
24 to 60 inches or more, mottled yellowish red, 
brownish yellow, and light gray loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: perched 2.5 to 4.0 feet below the 
surface during winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale soils on uplands and terraces, Savannah soils 
on upland ridgetops, Susquehanna soils on lower slopes 
of uplands, and soils similar to Malbis soil but having 
less than 5 percent plinthite nodules. 

Most of the acreage of this Malbis soil is used as 
pasture and woodland. A small acreage is used as 
cropland. 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, small 
grains, and truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the 
main limitation. When crops are grown, conservation 
tillage, crop rotation, contour farming, contour 
stripcropping, grassed waterways, and terraces are 
suitable management practices. Cultivated crops that 
produce large amounts of residue reduce crusting and 
packing and help to control erosion. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and 
the hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 
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This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine. Limitations for woodland use and 
management are slight. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has moderate limitations for most urban uses. 
Low strength as it affects streets and roads, wetness, 
and steepness of slopes are the main limitations. Special 
design and proper installation can partly overcome these 
limitations. Moderately slow permeability and wetness 
are severe limitations for use of this soil as septic tank 
absorption fields. These limitations can be partly 
overcome by special design and proper installation. 

This Malbis soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


46—Pits-Udorthents complex. These areas consist 
of gravel pits, sand pits, and clay pits that are scattered 
throughout the county. Depth to these materials is as 
much as 25 feet or more. Gravel pits, sand pits, and 
borrow pits are in McLaurin, Heidel, Ruston, and 
Smithdale soils. Clay pits are in Susquehanna soils or in 
clay deposits that are beneath the solum of soils that 
overlie the Hattiesburg and Catahoula Formations. 

Pits make up about 60 percent of the map unit. Some 
abandoned pits are reverting to development of natural 
vegetation, such as briars, sagegrass, and stunted, 
scraggly pine trees. A few areas have a good stand of 
pine trees. Pits that have clay floors have intermittent 
ponded water that is a habitat for aquatic creatures, such 
as frogs. In shallow places, these ponded areas are a 
breeding ground for mosquitoes. 

Udorthents make up about 25 percent of the map unit. 
Typically, they consist of piles of spoil and areas so 
severely eroded by water that soil horizons are 
destroyed beyond recognition. 

Included with these miscellaneous areas in mapping 
are small areas of Heidel, McLaurin, Ruston, Smithdale, 
and Savannah soils on uplands. The included soils make 
up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

In some of the larger pits, the soil material supports 
low value grass and trees. Most of this onsite vegetation 
is useful only for erosion control, cover for wildlife, and 
nesting sites for songbirds. Many areas are without 
vegetation. Pits are not suited to growing crops, pasture 
grasses and legumes, and commercial trees. They have 
moderate to severe limitations for most urban uses, 
including landfills, although many areas have been used 
for dumping refuse and debris from rural residents and 
hamlets. If these areas are used for waste disposal, 
rapid permeability of the gravelly and sandy underlying 
material causes a potential contamination hazard to 
ground water and nearby streams. 

Pits and Udorthents are not assigned to a capability 
subclass or to a woodland suitability group. 
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80—Susquehanna-Petal association, rolling. This 
map unit consists of strongly sloping to moderately 
steep, somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soil and 
strongly sloping to moderately steep, moderately well 
drained Petal soil in a regular and repeating pattern. The 
composition varies somewhat between mapped areas, 
but mapping has been controlled well enough for the 
expected use of the soils. Susquehanna soil is on upland 
hillsides at middle slopes and lower elevations. Slopes 
range from 5 to 15 percent of Susquehanna soil. It 
formed in clayey marine sediment. Petal soil is on narrow 
upland ridgetops and upper parts of hillsides. It formed in 
loamy and clayey marine sediment. Slopes range from 8 
to 15 percent on Petal soil. 

Susquehanna soils and closely similar soils make up 
about 43 percent of the association. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of Susquehanna soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, dark gray fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
5 to 12 inches, pale brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
12 to 19 inches, red clay, mottled in shades of 
brown and gray 
19 to 26 inches, mottled light gray, red, and 
yellowish brown clay 
26 to 41 inches, light brownish gray clay, mottled in 
shades of brown and red 
41 to 64 inches or more, light brownish gray silty 
clay, mottled in shades of brown 


Important soil properties of the Susquehanna soil: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat restricted by 
the firm, sticky and plastic, clayey subsoil 

Tilth: not applicable 


Petal and closely similar soils make up about 31 
percent of the association. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Petal soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
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5 to 14 inches, pale brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 

14 to 24 inches, strong brown loam that has a few 
reddish mottles 

24 to 39 inches, mottled red, yellowish brown, and 
light gray clay 

39 to 63 inches or more, light brownish gray clay 
that has dark red mottles 


Important soil properties of the Petal soil: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: perched above the clayey lower 
part of the subsoil at a depth of 2.5 to 3.5 feet in 
winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat restricted by 
the firm, sticky and plastic, clayey lower part of the 
subsoil. 

Tilth: not applicable 


Included with these soils in mapping are Benndale 
soils on uplands and terraces, Bibb soils on narrow flood 
plains, and Malbis and Savannah soils on uplands. The 
included soils make up about 26 percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage in this association is used as 
woodland. Because of rapid runoff and the severe 
hazard of erosion, Susquehanna and Petal soils are 
poorly suited to row crops, small grains, and truck crops. 
A permanent vegetation of grasses and legumes or trees 
should be maintained on these soils to control erosion. 

These soils are moderately suited to pasture. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet can 
cause compaction and restricted infiltration. Proper 
stocking, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help keep the pasture and soils in good condition. 

Susquehanna soil is moderately suited to loblolly pine 
and shortleaf pine. Seasonal wetness of Susquehanna 
soil is a moderate limitation for use of equipment. The 
clayey texture of the subsoil and competition from 
undesirable plants are also limitations. Scheduling 
management and harvesting operations during dry 
periods, and good site preparation help to minimize 
these problems. Petal soil is well suited to loblolly pine, 
slash pine, shortleaf pine, cherrybark oak, and longleaf 
pine. Woodland management limitations are slight on 
Petal soil. 

Susquehanna and Petal soils have good potential for 
use as habitat for openiand and woodland wildlife. They 
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have very poor potential for use as habitat for wetland 
wildlife. 

Urban use of Susquehanna soil is severely limited 
because of the high shrink-swell potential of the subsoil, 
low strength as it affects local roads and streets, and 
steepness of slopes as it affects sites for small 
commercial buildings. Petal soil has moderate limitations 
for urban use. Steepness of slopes and shrinking and 
swelling are the main limitations. Steepness of slopes is 
a severe limitation for small commercial buildings, and 
shrinking and swelling is a severe limitation for dwellings 
with basements. These limitations can be partly 
overcome by special design and proper installation. Slow 
permeability is a severe limitation for the use of 
Susquehanna and Petal soils for septic tank absorption 
fields, and wetness is a severe limitation on Petal soil. 
These limitations can be partly overcome by increasing 
the size of the septic tank absorption field. 

Susquehanna and Petal soils are in capability subclass 
Vle. Susquehanna soil is in woodland suitability group 
3c2, and Petal soil is in woodland suitability group 207. 


81B—Freest fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping, moderately well drained soil 
formed in loamy and clayey material on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 2 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
2 to 9 inches, brownish yellow sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
9 to 26 inches, clay loam that is mottled in shades 
of red and brown 
26 to 60 inches, clay that is mottled in shades of 
red, brown, and gray 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow in the upper part of the 
subsoil and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate to high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: 1.5 to 2.5 feet below the surface 
late in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited in the 
lower part of the subsoil that is clayey and firm, 
sticky and plastic. 

Tilth: good, but the soil can be worked more easily 
during the drier periods 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Petal and Susquehanna soils on short, steep upland 
hillsides and Savannah soils on flatter uplands ridgetops. 

Most of the acreage of this Freest soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is used for row crops or 
pasture. 

This soil is well suited to row crops, truck crops, and 
small grains. Wetness and the hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations. Adequate cropping systems, 
conservation tillage, contour farming, crop rotation, 
grassed waterways, and terraces are suitable 
management practices on this soil to help control 
erosion when crops are grown. Cultivated crops that 
produce large amounts of residue reduce crusting and 
packing and also help to control erosion. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and 
the hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
shortleaf pine. Plant competition is a moderate limitation 
in establishing pine trees. If pines are planted, site 
preparation is needed to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. Wetness is a 
moderate limitation for use of equipment during wet 
periods. This can be avoided by scheduling management 
and harvesting opefations during the drier periods. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use. Low 
strength as it affects local roads and streets and high 
shrink-swell properties of the subsoil are severe 
limitations. Special design and proper installation can 
partly overcome these limitations. The slow permeability 
of the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation for use of this 
soil as a septic tank absorption field, but this can be 
partly overcome by increasing the field size. 

This Freest soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland suitability group 2w8. 


81C—Freest fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. This sloping, moderately well drained soil formed 
in loamy and clayey material on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 4 inches, grayish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
4 to 7 inches, pale brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
7 to 23 inches, yellowish brown loam that has red 
mottles in the lower part 
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23 to 26 inches, loam that is mottled in shades of 
brown, red, and gray 

26 to 62 inches or more, clay that is mottled in 
shades of gray, red, and brown 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow in the upper part of the 
subsoil and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate to high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: 1.5 to 2.5 feet below the surface 
late in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited in the 
lower part of the subsoil that is clayey and firm, 
sticky and plastic 

Tilth: good, but the soil can be worked more easily 
during the drier periods 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Petal and Susquehanna soils that are on short, steep 
upland hillsides and Savannah soils on narrow upland 
ridges. 

Most of the acreage of this Freest soil is used as 
woodland. A small acreage is used for row crops or 
pasture. 

This soil is moderately suited to row crops, truck 
crops, and small grains. Wetness and the hazard of 
erosion are the main limitations. Adequate cropping 
systems should be used when crops are grown. 
Conservation tillage, contour farming, crop rotation, 
contour stripcropping, grassed waterways, and terraces 
are suitable management practices on this soil. 
Cultivated crops that produce large amounts of residue 
reduce crusting and packing and also help to control 
erosion. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and 
the hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to loblolly pine, slash pine, 
sweetgum, and shortleaf pines. Plant competition is a 
moderate limitation for establishing pine trees. If pines 
are planted, site preparation is needed to control 
competition from undesirable plants. Benefits of site 
preparation do not extend beyond one growing season. 
Wetness is a moderate limitation for use of equipment 
during wet periods. This can be avoided by scheduling 
management and harvesting operations during the drier 
periods. 
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This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has poor potential for 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use. Low 
strength as it affects local roads and streets and high 
shrink-swell properties of the subsoil are severe 
limitations for this use. Special design and proper 
installation can partly overcome these limitations. The 
slow permeability of the clayey lower part of the subsoil 
is a severe limitation for use of this soil as a septic tank 
absorption field, but this can be partly overcome by 
increasing the field size. 

This Freest soil is in capability subclass IIle and in 
woodland suitability group 2w8. 


83B—Susquehanna fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained 
soil formed in clayey marine sediment on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 2 inches, dark gray fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
2 to 5 inches, light brownish gray fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
5 to 11 inches, yellowish red clay that is mottled in 
shades of red, brown, and gray 
11 to 30 inches, clay that is mottled in shades of 
red, brown, and gray 
30 to 60 inches, light gray clay that has reddish and 
brownish mottles 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow or medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited by the 
firm, sticky and plastic, clayey subsoil 

Tilth: poor, the surface layer is sticky when wet and hard 
when dry, and it becomes cloddy if farmed when too 
wet or too dry. The optimum moisture content for 
working this soil is narrow. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Freest, Malbis, and Petal soils on slightly higher 
elevations than Susquehanna soil. 
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Most of the acreage of this Susquehanna soil is used 
as pasture and woodland. Some small acreages are in 
row crops. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops. The hazard of erosion is the main 
limitation. Runoff and the hazard of erosion increase if 
cultivated crops are grown. Conservation tillage, 
terraces, grassed waterways, and cropping systems that 
include grasses and legumes slow runoff and help 
control erosion. This soil is difficult to till. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and 
the hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to loblolly pine and 
shortleaf pine (fig. 9). Plant competition is a moderate 
limitation for establishing pine trees. If pines are planted, 
site preparation is needed to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. Seasonal wetness 
and clayey textures are moderate limitations for use of 
equipment in woodland management and harvesting. 
This can be partly offset by harvesting during dry 
periods. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. It has very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for urban use. Low 
strength as it affects local roads and streets and high 
shrink-swell properties are severe limitations. Special 
design and proper installation can partly overcome these 
limitations. The very slow permeability of the clayey 
subsoil is a severe limitation for use of this soil as a 
septic tank absorption field, but this can be partly 
overcome by increasing the field size. 

This Susquehanna soil is in capability subclass IVe 
and in woodland suitability group 3c2. 


83D—Susquehanna fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 
percent slopes. This sloping to strongly sloping, 
somewhat poorly drained soil formed in clayey sediment 
on uplands. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, dark gray fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
5 to 12 inches, pale brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
12 to 19 inches, red clay that has yellowish brown 
and light brownish gray mottles 
19 to 64 inches, light brownish gray clay that has 
mottles in shades of red and brown 


Important soil properties: 
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Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited by the 
firm, sticky and plastic, clayey subsoil 

Tilth: not applicable 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Petal and Freest soils on slightly higher elevations than 
Susquehanna soil. 

Most of the acreage of this Susquehanna soil is used 
as pasture and woodland. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops. Rapid runoff, steepness of slope, and 
the severe hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 

This soil is moderately suited to grasses and legumes 
for hay and pasture. Overgrazing increases runoff and 
the hazard of erosion. Proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is moderately suited to loblolly pine and 
shortleaf pine. Plant competition is a moderate limitation 
for establishing pine trees. If pines are planted, site 
preparation is needed to control competition from 
undesirable plants. Benefits of site preparation do not 
extend beyond one growing season. Seasonal wetness 
and clayey textures are moderate limitations for use of 
equipment in woodland management and harvesting. 
This can be partly overcome by harvesting during dry 
periods. 

Susquehanna soil has good potential for use as 
habitat for openiand and woodland wildlife and very poor 
potential for use as habitat for wetland wildlife. 

This soil has severe limitations for most urban uses. 
High shrink-swell properties of the subsoil and steepness 
of slope are the main limitations. Low strength affects 
local roads and streets. Special design and proper 
installation can partly overcome these limitations. The 
very slow permeability of the clayey subsoil is a severe 
limitation for use of this soil as septic tank absorption 
fields. This can be partly overcome by increasing the 
field size. 

This Susquehanna soil is in capability subclass Vle 
and in woodland suitability group 3c2. 


90—Heidel-McLaurin association, hilly. This map 
unit consists of well drained McLaurin and Heidel soils in 
a regular and repeating pattern on ruggedly dissected, 
hilly uplands. The composition varies somewhat between 
mapped areas, but mapping has been controlled well 
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Soil Survey 





Figure 9.—Well managed stand of loblolly pine on Susquehanna fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


enough for the expected use of the soils. McLaurin soil 
formed in loamy marine deposits on sloping ridgetops 
and upper parts of hillsides. Slopes range from 5 to 8 
percent. Heidel soil formed in loamy sediment on the 
sloping to steep hillsides. Slopes range from 5 to 20 
percent. 

Heidel soil and closely similar soils make up about 43 
percent of the association. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Heidel soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 


surface to 4 inches, dark grayish brown loamy sand 
Subsurface layer: 


4 to 12 inches, yellowish brown loamy sand 
Subsoil: 


12 to 68 inches, red sandy loam that has pockets of 
uncoated sand grains 


Important soil properties of Heidel soil: 
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Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
taroughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


McLaurin soil and closely similar soils make up about 
37 percent of the association. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the McLaurin soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 11 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
11 to 26 inches, yellowish red sandy loam 
26 to 38 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
light yellowish brown mottles 
38 to 60 inches, red sandy loam 


Important soil properties of McLaurin soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked thoroughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
soils that have a thick sandy surface layer, on upland 
hillsides; Malbis and Susquehanna soils on lower slopes 
of upland hillsides; and very poorly drained, organic soils 
on narrow flood plains and drainageways. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Most of the acreage of the Heidel and McLaurin soils 
are used as woodland. 

Heidel soil is poorly suited to row crops, small grains, 
and truck crops, and McLaurin soil is moderately suited 
to these uses. Because of the steepness of slopes, rapid 
runoff, and severe hazard of erosion, permanent 
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vegetation of grasses. and legumes or trees should be 
maintained on these soils to control erosion. 

Heidel and McLaurin soils are moderately suited to 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture. Overgrazing 
increases runoff and the hazard of erosion. Proper 
stocking, controlled grazing, and weed and brush control 
help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

Heidel soil is well suited to loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
and slash pine. McLaurin soil is well suited to loblolly 
pine, longleaf pine, and slash pine. Limitations for 
woodland management are slight on these soils. 

Heidel soil has fair potential and McLaurin soil has 
good potential for use as habitat for openland wildlife. 
These soils have good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and very poor potential for use as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. 

Heidel soil has moderate limitations for urban use, and 
McLaurin soil has slight limitations for this use. 
Steepness of slope is the main limitation. It is a severe 
limitation for small commercial buildings on Heidel soil 
and a moderate limitation on McLaurin soil. Because of 
steepness of slope, Heidel soil has a moderate limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields, and McLaurin soil has a 
slight limitation for this use. These limitations can be 
partly overcome by special design and proper 
installation. 

Heidel soil is in capability subclass Vile, and McLaurin 
soil is in capability subclass Ille. These soils are in 
woodland suitability group 201. 


131—Trebloc silt loam and Bibb fine sandy loam, 
occasionally and frequently flooded. This map unit 
consists of nearly level, poorly drained Trebloc and Bibb 
soils on flood plains. These soils are so intermingled that 
mapping them separately was not practical. Trebloc soil 
formed in moderately fine textured alluvium that has a 
moderate to high content of silt and clay, and the Bibb 
soil formed in stratified sandy and loamy alluvium. These 
soils are on flood plains on which the generally smooth 
surface is scarred by numerous sloughs, depressions, 
and overflow splays. These soils are subject to 
occasional and frequent flooding for brief periods during 
winter and early in spring. This map unit consists of 
about 40 percent Trebloc soil and about 30 percent Bibb 
soil. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Trebloc soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, dark grayish brown silt loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 6 inches, light gray silt loam 
Subsoil: 
6 to 65 inches, light gray silty clay loam that has 
brownish yellow and yellowish brown mottles 


Important soil properties of Trebloc soil: 
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Permeability: moderately slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: 0.5 to 1.0 foot below the surface 
in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: higher areas are occasionally flooded, and low 
areas are frequently flooded for brief periods during 
winter and early in spring 

Root zone: seasonal water table somewhat limits root 
penetration of plants that are not water tolerant 

Tilth: good, can be worked more easily during the drier 
season 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of the Bibb soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 2 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
2 to 10 inches, light gray loamy sand 
Underlying material: 
10 to 31 inches, gray silt loam that has mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, and red 
31 to 62 inches, gray fine sandy loam that has fine 
stratifications 


Important soil properties of Bibb soil: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: slow 

Erosion hazard: slight 

Seasonal water table: within 0.5 foot of the surface in 
wet periods, mostly late in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: high areas are occasionally flooded and low 
areas are frequently flooded for brief periods during 
winter and early in spring 

Root zone: seasonal water table somewhat limits root 
penetration of plants that are not water tolerant 

Tilth: good, can be worked more easily during the drier 
periods 


Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Harleston and Quitman soils on low terraces bordering 
flood plains, Jena soils on flood plains, and Stough soils 
on stream terraces. Also included are small areas of 
soils in similar positions as Trebloc soil but are browner 
and better drained. The included soils make up about 30 
percent of the map unit. 
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All of the acreage of the soils in this map unit is used 
as woodland and is in the DeSoto National Forest. 

The soils in this map unit have seasonal precautions 
for harvesting and regeneration. These seasonally wet 
soils are subject to compaction and should not be 
disturbed if wet. Because of the seasonal high water 
table and hazard of flooding, the soils of this map unit 
are very poor for road and log landing locations. 

The preferred forest management type is sweetgum, 
Nuttall oak, willow oak, and laurel oak. The optional 
management type is slash pine, sweetgum, yellow- 
poplar, Nuttall oak, willow oak, and laurel oak. 

The soils in this map unit are not assigned a capability 
subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


213—Benndale fine sandy loam, undulating. This 
well drained soil formed in loamy marine or alluvial 
deposits on uplands and terraces. Well defined 
drainageways dissect the map unit in most places. The 
mapped areas mainly are irregular in shape. Slopes 


- typically are complex and range from 0 to 8 percent. 


The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 2 inches, very dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
2 to 6 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
6 to 12 inches, strong brown loam 
12 to 65 inches or more, brownish yellow sandy 
loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
Albee fea except where the surface layer has been 
ime 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate | 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Heidel and Malbis soils on uplands. Small areas of 
Benndale soils that have slopes of more than 12 percent 
are also included. 

All of the acreage of this Benndale soil is used as 
woodland and is in the DeSoto National Forest. 
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This soil requires slight precautions for harvesting and 
regeneration. The combination of soil and slopes is such 
that normal logging operations and mechanical site 
preparation systems normally used should not adversely 
affect the site. Normal caution is needed to minimize 
concentrations of water. Because this soil is high in sand 
and has enough fines for a satisfactory binding effect, it 
is good for road and log landing locations. This stable 
soil has low shrink-swell potential and high bearing 
capacity. 

The preferred management type is longleaf pine, and 
the optional management type is longleaf pine and slash 
pine. 

This Benndale soil is not assigned a capability 
subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


613—Benndale fine sandy loam, rolling. This 
strongly sloping, well drained soil formed in loamy marine 
deposits on uplands. Well defined drainageways dissect 
the map unit in most places. The mapped areas are 
mainly somewhat long and narrow. Slopes typically are 
complex and range from 8 to 12 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, grayish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 5 inches, pale brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
5 to 9 inches, yellowish brown loam 
9 to 50 inches, strong brown loam 
50 to 60 inches, yellowish brown loam that has 
yellowish red mottles 
60 to 65 inches or more, mottled brownish yellow, 
yellow, and light gray loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Heidel and Malbis soils on uplands. Small areas of 
Benndale soils that have slopes of more than 12 percent 
are also included. 
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All of the acreage of this Benndale soil is used as 
woodland, and is in the DeSoto National Forest. 

Because of steepness of slope and the hazard of 
erosion, harvesting and regeneration precautions are 
moderate. This soil is easily eroded. To help control the 
hazard of erosion, road systems and skidding methods 
should be planned before logging operations start to 
minimize the soil area to be disturbed, and special 
precautions are needed to minimize concentrations of 
water. No more than 60 percent of the mineral soil 
should be exposed. Because the surface layer is high in 
fine sand, this soil is fair for road and log landing 
locations. 

The preferred management type is longleaf pine. The 
optional management type is longleaf pine and slash 
pine. 

This Benndale soil is not assigned a capability 
subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


652—Susquehanna fine sandy loam, rolling. This 
strongly sloping to moderately steep, somewhat poorly 
drained soil formed in clayey marine sediment on 
uplands. Slopes range from 8 to 15 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, very dark gray fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
5 to 10 inches, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
10 to 28 inches, yellowish red clay that has light 
gray mottles 
28 to 65 inches, light gray clay that has mottles in 
shades of brown 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: rapid 

Erosion hazard: severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited by the 
firm, sticky and plastic, clayey subsoil 

Tilth: poor. Because of steepness of slopes and the 
hazard of erosion, this soil should have a permanent 
vegetative cover of grasses and legumes or trees. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Petal and Malbis soils on uplands at slightly higher 
elevations than Susquehanna soil. 
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All of the acreage of this Susquehanna soil is used as 
woodland and is in the DeSoto National Forest. 

This soil requires seasonal precautions for harvesting 
and regeneration. This seasonally wet soil is subject to 
compaction, rutting, and erosion and should not be 
disturbed if wet. Because of shrinking and swelling, low 
bearing capacity, and susceptibility to rutting and 
compaction when wet, this soil is poor for road and log 
landing locations. 

The preferred management type is slash pine. The 
optional management type is longleaf pine and slash 
pine. 

This Susquehanna soil is not assigned a capability 
subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


822—Malbis fine sandy loam, undulating. This 
moderately well drained soil formed in loamy marine 
sediment on uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface l/ayer: 
5 to 8 inches, brownish yellow fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
8 to 33 inches, yellowish brown loam 
33 to 46 inches, yellowish brown loam that has a 
few yellowish red mottles and nodules of red 
plinthite 
46 to 49 inches, strong brown loam that has 
yellowish red mottles and common nodules of red 
plinthite 
49 to 62 inches or more, strong brown clay loam 
that has brownish yellow mottles and a few 
nodules of red plinthite 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate to slight 

Seasonal water table: perched 2.5 to 4 feet below the 
surface during winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Benndale soils on uplands and terraces and 
Susquehanna soils on uplands. 
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This soil requires seasonal precautions for harvesting 
and regeneration. This seasonally wet soil is subject to 
compaction and erosion if disturbed when wet. Because 
the surface layer is high in fine sand, this soil is fair for 
road and log landing locations. 

The preferred management type is slash pine. The 
optional management type is longleaf pine and slash 
pine. 

This Malbis soil is not assigned a capability subclass 
or a woodland suitability group. 


842—Freest fine sandy loam, undulating. This 
nearly level to sloping, moderately well drained soil 
formed in loamy and clayey sediment on uplands. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 6 inches, grayish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
6 to 10 inches, yellowish brown sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
10 to 20 inches, brownish yellow loam that has 
strong brown mottles 
20 to 32 inches, brownish yellow loam that is 
mottled in shades of yellow, red, and gray 
32 to 40 inches, clay that is mottled in shades of 
gray and brown 
40 to 60 inches or more, light gray clay that has red 
mottles 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderately slow in the upper part of the 
subsoil and slow in the lower part 

Available water capacity: moderate to high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
ea except where the surface layer has been 
imed 

Surface runoff: medium or slow 

Erosion hazard: moderate to slight 

Seasonal water table: 1.5 to 2:5 feet below the surface 
late in winter and early in spring 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited by the 
lower part of the subsoil that is firm, sticky and 
plastic, and clayey 

Tilth: good, but the soil can be worked more easily 
during the drier periods. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Malbis soils on upland ridges and hillsides. 

All of the acreage of this Freest soil is used as 
woodland and is in the DeSoto National Forest. 

This soil requires seasonal harvesting and 
regeneration precautions. In wet seasons, it is subject to 
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rutting, compaction, and erosion and should not be 
disturbed. This soil is fair for road and log landing 
locations. The surface layer is high in fine sand. 

The preferred management type is slash pine. The 
optional management type is longleaf pine and slash 
pine. 

This Freest soil is not assigned a capability subclass 
or a woodland suitability group. 


843—Ruston fine sandy loam, undulating. This 
nearly level to gently rolling, well drained soil formed in 
loamy marine sediment on uplands. Slopes range from 0 
to 8 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 3 inches, dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam 
Subsurface layer: 
3 to 15 inches, light yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
15 to 23 inches, red sandy clay loam 
23 to 33 inches, yellowish red loam 
33 to 48 inches, yellowish red sandy loam that has 
light yellowish brown mottles 
48 to 60 inches, mottled yellowish red, red, and 
brownish yellow sandy clay loam 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: moderate 

Available water capacity: moderate 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium 

Erosion hazard: moderate 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: deep and easily penetrated by plant roots 

Tilth: good, can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale soils on upland ridgetops and Heidel and 
Smithdale soils on short, steep upland hillsides. 

All of the acreage of this Ruston soil is used as 
woodland and is in the DeSoto National Forest. 

This soil requires slight precautions for harvesting and 
regeneration. The combination of soil and slope is such 
that normal logging operations and mechanical site 
preparation systems normally used should not adversely 
affect the site. Normal caution is needed to minimize 
concentrations of water. Because these soils are high in 
sand and have enough fines for a satisfactory binding 
effect, this soil is good for road and log landing 
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locations. This stable soil has low shrink-swell 
characteristics and high bearing capacity. 

The preferred management type is longleaf pine. The 
optional management type is longleaf pine and slash 
pine. 

This Ruston soil is not assigned a capability subclass 
or a woodland suitability group. 


852—Susquehanna fine sandy loam, undulating. 
This very gently sloping to gently rolling, somewhat 
poorly drained soil formed in clayey marine sediment on 
uplands. Slopes range from 1 to 8 percent. 

The typical sequence, depth, and composition of the 
layers of this soil are as follows: 


Surface layer: 
surface to 5 inches, very dark gray fine sandy loam 
Subsurface layer: 
5 to 10 inches, pale brown fine sandy loam 
Subsoil: 
10 to 16 inches, red fine sandy loam that has pale 
brown mottles 
16 to 34 inches, mottled light brownish gray and 
yellow silty clay 
34 to 40 inches, light brownish gray clay that has 
yellow and red mottles 
40 to 50 inches, light brownish gray clay that has 
red mottles 
50 to 60 inches, light gray clay that has brownish 
yellow and yellowish red mottles 


Important soil properties: 


Permeability: very slow 

Available water capacity: high 

Soil reaction: very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed 

Surface runoff: medium or rapid 

Erosion hazard: moderate to severe 

Seasonal water table: more than 6 feet below the 
surface 

Flooding: none 

Root zone: root penetration is somewhat limited by the 
firm, sticky and plastic, clayey subsoil 

Tilth: poor, the surface layer is sticky when wet and hard 
when dry, and it becomes cloddy if plowed when too 
wet or too dry. The optimum moisture content for 
working is narrow. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Petal soils and Malbis soils on uplands at slightly higher 
elevations than Susquehanna soil. 

All of the acreage of this Susquehanna soil is used as 
woodland and is in the DeSoto National Forest. 

This soil requires seasonal precautions for harvesting 
and regeneration. Because this seasonally wet soil is 
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subject to compaction and erosion, it should not be The preferred management type is slash pine. The 
disturbed if wet. Because of shrinking and swelling, low optional management type is longleaf pine and slash 
bearing capacity, and susceptibility to rutting and pine. 

compaction when wet, this soil is poor for road and log This Susquehanna soil is not assigned a capability 


landing locations. subclass or a woodland suitability group. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Jones County 
are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal levels, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is land not available for farming in 


national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 5 percent. 

About 144,000 acres, or about 32 percent, of Jones 
County meets the soil requirements for prime farmland. 
Areas of prime farmland are scattered throughout the 
county with much of it in map units 1, 2, 3, and 5 of the 
general soil map. About 50,000 acres of this prime 
farmland is used for crops, mainly soybeans, wheat, 
sorghum, hay, and corn, which account for much of the 
county’s total agricultural income each year. 

A recent trend in land use in some parts of the county 
has been the loss of some prime farmlands to industrial 
and urban uses. The loss of prime farmland to other 
uses puts pressure on marginal land, which generally is 
more erodible, droughty, and difficult to cultivate and is 
less productive. 

The map units, or soils, that make up prime farmland 
in Jones County are listed in table 5. The location of 
each map unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication. The extent of each unit is given 
in table 4. The soil qualities that affect use and 
management are described in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” This list does not constitute a 
recommendation for a particular land use. The soils in 
table 5 that are shown as occasionally flooded are 
flooded for brief periods during winter and early in spring 
before crops are planted. 





Use and Management of the Soils 





This soil survey is an inveniory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the potentials and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


James E. Johnson, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation 
Service, helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 


yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under ‘‘Detailed Soil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

More than 77,830 acres in Jones County was used for 
crops and pasture, according to the 1982 Census of 
Agriculture. Of this total, 17,290 acres was used as 
permanent pasture and 60,540 acres for row crops, 
mainly soybeans, sorghum, wheat, hay, and corn (74). 

Soil erosion is a major concern on about 80 percent of 
the cropland and pasture in Jones County. If the slope is 
more than 2 percent, erosion is a hazard. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for two reasons. Productivity is reduced as the surface 
layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporated into 
the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially 
damaging to soils that have a clayey subsoil, such as 
Susquehanna soils. Also, soil erosion on farmland results 
in sediment entering streams. Controlling erosion 
minimizes the pollution of streams by sediment and 
improves the quality of water for recreation and for fish 
and wildlife. 

Erosion control provides protective surface cover, 
reduces runoff, and increases infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps a plant cover on the soil for extended 
periods can hold soil erosion losses to amounts that will 
not reduce the productive capacity of the soils. On 
livestock farms, the legume and grass forage crops in 
the cropping systems reduce erosion on sloping land, 
provide nitrogen, and improve tilth for the following crop. 

Minimizing tillage and leaving crop residue on the 
surface increase infiltration and reduce the hazards of 
runoff and erosion. These practices can be adapted to 
most soils in the county. Conservation tillage is effective 
in reducing erosion on sloping land and can be adapted 
to most soils in the county. 

Terraces and diversions reduce concentrated water 
flows and length of slope, thus reducing runoff and 
erosion. Soils that have gentle, uniform slopes, such as 
Benndale, Freest, Malbis, McLaurin, Prentiss, Ruston, 
Savannah, and Susquehanna soils, are suitable for 
terraces. 
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Contouring and contour stripcropping are used to 
control erosion. Soils that have smooth, uniform slopes 
are best suited to these practices. 

Information for the design of erosion control practices 
for each kind of soil is contained in the Technical Guide 
available in the local office of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Soil drainage is the major management concern on 
some of the soils used for crops and pasture. Some 
soils, such as the frequently flooded, poorly drained Bibb 
and Trebloc soils, are so wet that the production of 
crops is not possible. Cahaba and Lucedale soils have 
good natural drainage. Small areas of soils in swales are 
sometimes included in areas of moderately well drained 
soils. 

Soil fertility is low in most soils of the county. Many of 
the soils on uplands are very strongly acid or strongly 
acid. Unless the surface layer has been limed, 
applications of ground limestone are needed to raise the 
pH level sufficiently for good plant growth. Available 
phosphorus and potash levels are low in most of these 
soils. On all soils in the county, additions of lime and 
fertilizer should be based on the results of soil tests, on 
the need of the crop, and on the expected level of 
yields. The Cooperative Extension Service can help in 
determining the kinds and amounts of fertilizer and lime 
to apply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils 
that have good tilth are granular and porous. 

Most of the soils used for crops in the county have a 
loam or fine sandy loam surface layer that is light in 
color and low in organic matter content. Generally, the 
structure of such soils is weak, and intense rainfall 
causes the formation of a crust on the surface. Once the 
crust forms, it reduces infiltration and increases runoff. 
Regular additions of crop residue, manure, and other 
organic material can improve soil tilth and structure and 
reduce crust formation. 

Fall plowing is generally not a good practice on soils 
that have a silt loam surface layer because of the crust 
that forms during winter and spring. Generally, after fall 
plowing, many of the soils are nearly as dense and hard 
at planting time as they were before plowing. Also, about 
a third of the cropland consists of sloping soils that are 
subject to damaging erosion if they are plowed in fall. 

Field crops suited to the soils and climate of the 
county include many that are not now commonly grown. 
Corn, sorghum, and soybeans are the principal row 
crops. Grain sorghum and similar crops can be grown if 
economic conditions are favorable. Ryegrass and wheat 
are the common close-growing crops. Some farms have 
areas for catfish farming. Vegetable farming is of 
economic importance in the county. 

Latest information and suggestions for growing special 
crops can be obtained from the local office of the 
Cooperative Extension Service and the Soil Conservation 


Soil Survey 


Service. The data about specific soils in Jones County 
can be used in planning future land use patterns. 
Potential productive capacity in farming should be 
weighed against soil limitations for nonfarm 
development. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland and for 
engineering purposes. Those map units that are in the 
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DeSoto National Forest were not assigned a capability 
classification. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. No soils in Class VIII are recognized in 
Jones County. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, and 
none in Mississippi, shows that the chief limitation is 
climate that is very cold or very dry. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w, s, orc. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 7. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 
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Woodland Management and Productivity 


Paul W. Dillard, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


About 59 percent, or about 268,000 acres, of Jones 
County is commerical woodland that is made up of five 
major forest types (77). The approximate extent of each 
forest type is 11 percent longleaf-slash pine forest, 25 
percent loblolly-shortleaf pine, 30 percent oak-pine, 18 
percent oak-hickory, and 16 percent oak-gum-cypress. 
Farmers and other nonindustrial private owners control 
about 74 percent of the woodland; forest industry, 11 
percent; and public owners, 15 percent. 

Good forest management should maintain or enhance 
soil productivity and water quality. Timber harvesting and 
site preparation for future tree crops have the greatest 
potential to adversely affect soil productivity and water 
quality. Poor management of these activities can cause 
erosion, nutrient depletion, and soil compaction. Site 
specific forest management prescriptions that consider 
topography, erosion hazard, time of year, and natural site 
fertility are the best way to prevent damage to soil and 
water resources. 

A suitable secondary use for much of the woodland is 
grazing. The grasses, legumes, forbs, and many of the 
woody plants in the understory of woodland stands can 
be used for forage. Stocking the proper number of 
grazing animals for the amount of forage produced 
prevents damage to desirable trees. Additional 
information about the production of forage in woodland 
is contained in the section “Woodland Understory 
Vegetation.” 

Table 8 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
map units that occur in the DeSoto National Forest are 
not rated in this table. The table lists the ordination 
symbol (woodland suitability) for each soil. Soils 
assigned the same ordination symbol require the same 
general management and have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for 
important trees. The number 1 indicates very high 
productivity; 2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; 
and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation. The letter w 
indicates excessive water in or on the soil; c, clay in the 
upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; 7, high content of 
coarse fragments in the soil profile; and 7, steep slopes. 
The letter o indicates that limitations or restrictions are 
insignificant. 

In table 8, s/ight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in a well-managed woodland. The risk is s/ght if 
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the expected soil loss is small, moderate if measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the 
characteristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use 
of the equipment generally needed in woodland 
management or harvesting. A rating of s/ight indicates 
that use of equipment is not limited to a particular kind of 
equipment or time of year; moderate indicates a short 
seasonal limitation or a need for some modification in 
management or in equipment; and severe indicates a 
seasonal limitation, a need for special equipment or 
management, or a hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree to which 
the soil affects the mortality of tree seedlings. Plant 
competition is not considered in the ratings. The ratings 
apply to seedlings from good stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality is !ess than 
25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 percent; and severe, 
more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade where 
there are openings in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings. A 
rating of s/ight indicates little or no competition from 
other plants; moderate indicates that plant competition is 
expected to hinder the development of a fully stocked 
stand of desirable trees; severe indicates that plant 
competition is expected to prevent the establishment of 
a desirable stand unless the site is intensively prepared, 
weeded, or otherwise managed to control undesirable 
plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a scil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a specified 
number of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. Commonly grown trees 
are those that woodland managers generally favor in 
intermediate or improvement cuttings. They are selected 
on the basis of growth rate, quality, value, and 
marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suited to the soils 
and to commercial wood production. 


Woodland Understory Vegetation 


David W. Sanders, grassland conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, helped prepare this section. 


Understory vegetation consists of grasses, forbs, 
shrubs, and other plants. Some woodland, if well 
managed, can produce enough understory vegetation to 
support grazing of livestock or wildlife, or both, without 
damage to the trees. 


Soil Survey 


The quantity and quality of understory vegetation vary 
with the kind of soil, the age and kind of trees in the 
canopy, the density of the canopy, and the depth and 
condition 0: the litter. The density of the canopy 
determines the amount of light that understory plants 
receive. 

Significant changes in kinds and abundance of 
understory plants occur as the canopy changes, often 
regardless of grazing use. Forage value ratings are 
based on the precentage of the existing understory plant 
community made up of preferred and desirable plant 
species as they relate to livestock palatability. 

Table 9 shows, for each soil suitable for woodland 
use, the potential for producing understory vegetation. 
The total production of understory vegetation includes 
the herbaceous plants and the leaves, twigs, and fruit of 
woody plants up to a height of 4-1/2 feet. It is expressed 
in pounds per acre of air-dry vegetation in a normal year. 
In a normal year, soil moisture is average during the 
optimum part of the growing season. 

Table 9 also lists the common names of the 
characteristic vegetation on each soil and the 
percentage composition, by air-dry weight, of each kind 
of plant. The table shows the kind and percentage of 
understory plants expected under a canopy density that 
is most nearly typical of woodland in which the 
production of wood crops is highest. 


Recreation 


Ernest E. Dorrill, Ill, landscape architect, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped prepare this section. 


In table 10, the soils of the survey area, except those 
that are in the DeSoto National Forest, are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 10, the degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
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offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 10 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
13 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 12. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic (fig. 10). 
Most vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and 
parking areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use, and do not have 
slopes, stones, or boulders that increase the cost of 
shaping sites or of building access roads and parking 
areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


David R. Thomas, wildlife biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
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distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 11, the soils in the survey area, except for 
those map units that occur in the DeSoto National 
Forest, are rated according to their potential for providing 
habitat for various kinds of wildlife. This information can 
be used in planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study 
areas, and other developments for wildlife; in selecting 
soils that are suitable for establishing, improving, or 
maintaining specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in 
determining the intensity of management needed for 
each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, grain sorghum, millet, sunflowers, 
ryegrass, wheat, and oats. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
annual and bush lespedezas, vetch, fescue, clover, and 
bahiagrass. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
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Figure 10.—Picnic area on Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is generally wet during winter and early in spring because of the 
high water table. 


moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, wooly croton, blackberry, greenbrier, and 
switchcane. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oaks, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, 
hawthorns, dogwoods, hickories, mulberry, and 
persimmon. Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are 


suitable for planting on soils rated good are Russian- 
olive, autumn-olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine and cedar. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of shrubs are depth of the 
root zone, available water capacity, salinity, and soil 
moisture. Examples of shrubs are huckleberry, 
strawberry bush, and sumac. 
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Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, rushes, 
sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are beaver ponds, marshes, waterfowl 
feeding areas, and ponds. 

The habitat in Jones County for various kinds of 
wildlife is described in the following paragraphs. 
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Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
grassland, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas, including both 
native and introduced plants, produce grain and seed 
crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas include 
bobwhite quail, dove, meadowlark, field sparrow, hawk, 
cottontail and swamp rabbit, fox, coyote, and rodents. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants (hardwoods) or coniferous plants or 
both and associated grasses, legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas 
include tortoise (fig. 11), wild turkey, owls, woodcock, 
bobcats, woodpeckers, squirrels, raccoon, opossum, 
whitetail deer, and numerous songbirds. 





Figure 11.—The gopher tortoise, a rare and endangered species, prefers to den in well drained, loamy soils, such as Heidel-McLaurin 
association, hilly. 


Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are fish, ducks, geese, herons, 
shore birds, muskrat, otter, mink, beaver, raccoon, 
alligator, turtles, and crawfish. 


Engineering 


Danny K. Nelson, project engineer, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
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management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the ‘‘Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soll. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; 
plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed small 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 
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Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 12 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The soils 
in the DeSoto National Forest are not rated for building 
site development. The limitations are considered sight if 
soil properties and site features are generally favorable 
for the indicated use and limitations are minor and easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increases in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. Special feasibility studies may be required 
where the soil limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer; 
stone content; soil texture; and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. A high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, large 
stones, and flooding affect the ease of excavation and 
construction. Landscaping and grading that require cuts 
and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
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the soils. De th to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a high 
water table, flooding, large stones, and slope affect the 
ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil), 
shrink-swell potential, frost-action potential, and depth to 
a high water table affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan, the available water capacity in the upper 
40 inches, and the content of salts, sodium, and sulfidic 
materials affect plant growth. Flooding, wetness, slope, 
stoniness, and the amount of sand, clay, or organic 
matter in the surface layer affect trafficability after 
vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 13 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The soils that 
occur in the DeSoto National Forest are not rated for 
sanitary facilities. The limitations are considered s/ight if 
soil properties and site features are generally favorable 
for the indicated use and limitations are minor and easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increases in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

Table 13 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan, and flooding affect absorption of the 
effluent. Large stones and bedrock or a cemented pan 
interfere with installation. 
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Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 13 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, 
flooding, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope can 
cause construction problems. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 13 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a 
high water table, slope, and flooding affect both types of 
landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly organic 
layers, soil reaction, and content of salts and sodium 
affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise stated, the 
ratings apply only to that part of the soil within a depth 
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of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated 
slight or moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation 
is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
the water table to permit revegetation. The soil material 
used as final cover for a landfill should be suitable for 
plants. The surface layer generally has the best 
workability, more organic matter, and the best potential 
for plants. Material from the surface layer should be 
stockpiled for use as the final cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 14 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
Classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 
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Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natura! aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 14, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
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40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Water Management 


Table 15 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered s/ight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
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Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. 
A high water table affects the amount of usable material. 
It also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and the salinity 
of the soil. Depth to bedrock and the content of large 
stones affect the ease of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 
a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; 
subsidence of organic layers; and potential frost action. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
The productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity or by toxic substances in the 
root zone, such as salts, sodium, or sulfur. Availability of 
drainage outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such 
as salts or sodium, and restricted permeability adversely 
affect the growth and maintenance of the grass after 
construction. 
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Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 16 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “‘Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, ‘‘gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 

The estimates of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
plasticity index are rounded to the nearest 5 percent. 
Thus, if the ranges of gradation and Atterberg limits 
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extend a marginal amount (1 or 2 percentage points) 
across Classification boundaries, the classification in the 
marginal zone is omitted in the table. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 17 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain 
moisture. They influence shrink-swell potential, 
permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and 
other soil properties. The amount and kind of clay in a 
soil also affect tillage and earthmoving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, 
particularly structure, porosity, and texture. Permeability 
is considered in the design of soil drainage systems, 
septic tank absorption fields, and construction where the 
rate of water movement under saturated conditions 
affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
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choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 17, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
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The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 18 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed 
depression is considered ponding. 

Table 18 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Rare means that flooding is 
unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
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infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
5 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (there is more than a 50 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). common is used when 
Classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as very brief (less 
than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), Jong (7 days to 1 
month), and very jong (more than 1 month). The time of 
year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 18 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched, 
artesian, or apparent; and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is highest. A water table that 
is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated 
in table 18. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An 
artesian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally 
below an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 
A perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth”’ 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. “More than 
6.0” indicates that the water table is below a denth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 
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Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Physical and Chemical Analyses of 
Selected Soils 


D.E. Pettry, professor of soil science, Mississippi State University, 
prepared this section. 


The results of physical and chemical analyses of 
several typical pedons in the survey area are given in 
table 19. The data are for soils sampled at carefully 
selected sites. The pedons are typical of the series and 
are described in the section “Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” Soil samples were analyzed by the Soil 
Genesis and Morphology Laboratory of the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. 


Physical Analysis 


The physical properties of soils, such as infiltration and 
conduction, shrink-swell potential, crusting, consistence, 
and available water capacity, are closely related to soil 
texture (the percentage of sand, silt, and clay). 

The deep, level soils on flood plains and terraces, 
such as Bigbee soils, have high sand content. These 
soils tend to be droughty because the water infiltration is 
rapid and the available water holding capacity is low. 
Susquehanna soils formed in clayey parent material on 
uplands, and they are fine textured with high content of 
expansive montmorillonitic clay. The clay content 
remains high to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
clayey Annemaine soils typically formed in loamy 
sediment and have a fine-textured subsoil. The clay 
content decreases before a depth of 60 inches. 


Chemical Analyses 


Soil chemical properties and other soil features, such 
as permeability, structure, and texture, influence the 
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limitations and potentials of any soil. Chemical properties 
are not evident in visual observations of a soil; laboratory 
analyses are necessary to define the characteristics. The 
amount and type of clay minerals present and the 
organic matter content largely regulate the chemical 
nature of soils. These substances have the capacity to 
attract and hold cations. Cations are elements that have 
a positive charge and are bonded to clay minerals and 
organic matter that have a negative charge. 

The exchangeable cations can be removed or 
exchanged through leaching or plant uptake. This 
mechanism of cation exchange can correct soil acidity 
by liming. It is useful to note that 1 milliequivalent per 
100 grams of extractable acidity (hydrogen plus 
aluminum) requires 1,000 pounds of calcium carbonate 
(lime) per acre to neutralize it. 

Soil chemical data are expressed as millequivalents 
(meq) per 100 grams of dry soil. The data can be 
converted to the common units of pounds per acre for 
the surface plow layer. The plow layer, or topsoil, of 
average soils to a depth of 6.67 inches weighs about 2 
million pounds. The conversion for the cations listed in 
table 19 are as follows: 


Calcium (Ca) meq/100 grams x 400 = pounds per acre 

Magnesium (Mg) meq/100 grams x 240 = pounds per 
acre 

Potassium (K) meq/100 grams x 780 = pounds per acre 

Sodium (Na) meq/100 grams x 460 = pounds per acre 


Soils of Jones County differ drastically in their capacity 
to retain plant nutrients. Clayey soils, such as 
Annemaine and Susquehanna soils, have high cation 
exchange capacities. Sandy soils, such as Bigbee soils, 
have very low capacities to retain plant nutrients. Cation 
exchange capacities in loamy soils, such as Savannah 
soils, are low to moderate. Conditions are suitable for 
the growth of most plants when the cation exchange 
capacity of a soil is about 60 percent satisfied by 
calcium, 15 to 20 percent by magnesium, 5 percent by 
potassium, and not more than 20 percent by cations, 
such as sodium, hydrogen, and aluminum. The soil pH 
should be between 6 and 7 if the exchangeable cation 
composition is like this. Most of the soils in Jones 
County are acid because of weathering, high rates of 
leaching, and siliceous parent materials. 

The Soil Taxonomy (70) classification system used in 
the National Cooperative Soil Survey uses chemical soil 
properties as differentiating criteria in some categories of 
the system. The Alfisol and Ultisol orders, which are 
classes in the highest category in the system, are 
separated on the basis of percentage base saturation 
deep in the subsoil. Ultisols have base saturation levels 
of less than 35 percent in the lower part of the soil, 
whereas in Alfisols, such values are greater than 35 
percent. For example, Susquehanna soils have base 
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saturation levels greater than 35 percent at a depth 
below 4 feet, and they are Alfisols. 

Determinations were made on soil materials smaller 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. Measurements of unit 
weight were calculated on an oven-dry basis. The 
methods used in obtaining the data are indicated in the 
list that follows. The codes in parentheses refer to 
published methods (72). 

Particle size analyses—Day’s (4) hydrometer method. 


Extractable cations—ammonium acetate pH 7.0, 
uncorrected; calcium (6N2), magnesium (602), 
sodium (6P2), potassium (6Q2). 

Extractable acidity—barium chloride-triethanolamine 1 
(6H1a). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A3a). 

Base Saturation—sum of cations, TEA, pH 8.2 (5C3). 

Reaction—1:1 water dilution (8C12). 

Organic carbon—dichromate, ferric sulfate titration 
(6A1a). 
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Classification of the Soils 





The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (70). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 20 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquent (Agu, meaning 
water, plus ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (F/uv, meaning flood 
plain, plus aguent, the suborder of the Entisols that have 
an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is. Typic Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, 
thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. The Bibb soils 
in Jones County are coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, 
thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the So// Survey Manual (9). Many of 
the technical terms used in the descriptions are defined 
in Soil Taxonomy (10). Unless otherwise stated, colors in 
the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the pedon 
description is the range of important characteristics of 
the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Annemaine Series 


The Annemaine series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy and clayey sediment 
on low stream terraces bordering flood plains. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the Annemaine 
series are clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults. 

Annemaine soils are associated with Cahaba, Jena, 
and Stough soils. Well drained Cahaba soils are in 
slightly higher positions on the landscape than 
Annemaine soils, have a fine-loamy control section, and 
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do not have mottles that have chroma of 2 or less in the 
upper 24 inches of the argillic horizon. Well drained Jena 
soils are on flood plains and are coarse-loamy in the 
particle-size control section. Somewhat poorly drained 
Stough soils are in similar positions on the landscape, 
have a coarse-loamy control section, and are brittle and 
compact in as much as 40 to 55 percent, by volume, of 
the lower part of the B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Annemaine silt loam, occasionally 
flooded; in a wooded area 7 miles west of Ellisville on 
State Highway 588, 2,500 feet east of Leaf River Bridge, 
and 40 feet north of Highway 588, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 
S20 Ne PalowWe 


A—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 14 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty clay; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; many fine and medium roots; clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 25 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) silty clay; 
common fine distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine and medium roots; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt83—25 to 43 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/6), 
light gray (10YR 7/2), and light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) silty clay; moderate fine angular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—43 to 60 inches; mottled strong brcwn (7.5YR 5/6), 
dark red (10R 3/6), and light gray (10YR 7/2) loam; 
weak coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few medium very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
concretions; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is 40 to 52 inches. Reaction is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where the surface layer has been limed. The particle-size 
control section is 35 to 45 percent clay. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. The E horizon, if present, has hue 
of 10YR, value of 5, and chroma of 4. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. The lower part is 
commonly mottled in shades of red, brown, and gray. 
Grayish mottles are within the upper 20 inches of the Bt 
horizon. The Bt horizon is silty clay, clay loam, or clay. 

The BC horizon has the same color range as the Bt 
horizon, or it is mottled in shades of gray, brown, and 
red. It is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 
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The C horizon, if present, is mottled in shades of gray, 
yellow, brown, and red, or it has a matrix in shades of 
brown or gray that has mottles of yellow and brown. It is 
sandy loam or fine sandy loam. The C horizon can be 
stratified. 

Laboratory data from this pedon indicates that the Bt1 
horizon pH is 4.3, the Bt2 horizon pH 4.4, and the Bt3 
horizon pH 4.3. The lowest allowable pH for the 
Annemaine series is 4.5. This slight numerical difference 
is considered to be within the allowable range of error of 
observation for determination of soil reaction, and the 
Annemaine soils in Jones County are not considered to 
be taxadjuncts. 


Benndale Series 


The Benndale series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine deposits or alluvium on uplands 
and terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 12 percent. The 
soils of the Benndale series are coarse-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Typic Paleudults. 

Benndale soils are associated with Harleston, Heidel, 
Malbis, and Ruston soils. Moderately well drained 
Harleston soils are on low terraces bordering flood plains 
and have mottles that have chroma of 2 or less within a 
depth of 30 inches. Well drained Heidel soils are on 
upland hillsides and have a Bt horizon in hue of 5YR or 
redder. Moderately well drained Malbis soils are on 
broad slopes on uplands and have a fine-loamy particle- 
size control section and from 5 to 25 percent, by volume, 
plinthite nodules in the lower part of the Bt horizon. Well 
drained Ruston soils are in similar positions on the 
landscape as Benndale soils and have a fine-loamy 
particle-size control section and a Bt horizon that has 
hue of 2.5YR or 5YR. 

Typical pedon of Benndale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes; 1 mile west of Ovett along a paved 
county road, 1 mile south along a north-south paved 
county road, and southeastward along an intersecting 
paved county road, in a wooded area 30 feet west of 
road and 3,300 feet north of the intersection with 
Tucker’s Gravel Pit Road, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 25, T.6N., 
R. 11 W. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

BE—4 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—10 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 
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Bt2—42 to 60 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8} sandy 
loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The BE or E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is sandy 
loam or loam. The lower part of the Bt horizon has the 
same range in color as the upper part, but it has few to 
many mottles in shades of gray, brown, or red. It is 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. 
The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is from 8 to 18 
percent clay content. Some pedons have as much as 5 
percent, by volume, nodules of plinthite in the lower part 
of the Bt horizon. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in stratified loamy and sandy alluvium on flood 
plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of 
the Bibb series are coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic 
Typic Fluvaquents. 

Bibb soils are associated with Quitman, Stough, and 
Trebloc soils. Moderately well drained Quitman soils are 
on low terraces bordering flood plains, have argillic Bt 
horizons, and are fine-loamy. Somewhat poorly drained 
Stough soils are on stream terraces, have argillic 
horizons, and are 40 to 55 percent brittle and compact in 
the lower part. Poorly drained Trebloc soils are on low 
stream terraces, upland flats, and flood plains and are 
fine-silty in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Bibb silt loam, frequently flooded; 0.5 
mile west of Indian Spring, 400 feet north on a gravel 
road, and 50 feet west, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 8, T. 8 N., R. 
12 W. 


A—O0 to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common medium distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak fine granular structure; friable; many 
fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Cgi—6 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; common medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles and few fine distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; 
few fine black concretions; few fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Cg2—17 to 26 inches;.light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sandy 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles and common fine distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; few fine 
roots; few thin strata of loam and loamy sand; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg3—26 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loamy sand; 
few medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
mottles; massive; firm; few strata of sand; very 
strongly acid. 


The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt loam or fine sandy loam. The 
Ag horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It is sandy loam or silt loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2, and it has few to many mottles 
in shades of red, brown, and yellow. It is sand, fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, loamy sand, silt loam, or loam. 
The particle-size control section has less than 18 
percent clay content. 


Bigbee Series 


The Bigbee series consists of excessively drained soils 
formed in sandy alluvial sediment on low terraces and 
flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. The soils 
of the Bigbee series are thermic, coated Typic 
Quartzipsamments. 

Bigbee soils are associated with Cahaba, Jena, and 
Prentiss soils. Well drained Cahaba soils are on low 
terraces bordering flood plains and have a fine-loamy 
control section. Well drained Jena soils are on flood 
plains and have a coarse-loamy control section. 
Moderately well drained Prentiss soils are on stream 
terraces and have a coarse-loamy control section and a 
fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Bigbee loamy sand, occasionally 
flooded; in cultivated field 3 miles south of Hebron on a 
county road and 0.5 mile west on Horseshoe Lake Road, 
40 feet south of the road, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 14, T. 8N., 
R. 14 W. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C1—9 to 38 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; many fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—38 to 65 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Thickness of the loamy sand and sand is more than 
80 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. 

The upper part of the C horizon has hue of 10YR or 
7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is sand or 
loamy sand. The lower part of the C horizon has hue of 
10YR, value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 3 or 4. Mottles, if 
present, are in shades of brown. Some pedons have 
pockets of uncoated sand grains. This part of the C 
horizon is sand or loamy sand. 

Laboratory data from this pedon indicate that the C1 
horizon pH is 4.3. The lowest allowable pH for the 
Bigbee series is 4.5. This slight numerical difference is 
considered to be within the allowable range of error of 
observation for determination of soil reaction, and the 
Bigbee soils in Jones County are not considered to be 
taxadjuncts. 


Cahaba Series 


The Cahaba series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy and sandy alluvial deposits on low 
terraces bordering flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. The soils of the Cahaba series are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults. 

Cahaba soils are associated with Annemaine, Bigbee, 
and Prentiss soils. Moderately well drained Annemaine 
soils are on uplands and terraces bordering flood plains 
and have a clayey control section and mottles that have 
chroma of 2 or less within the upper 24 inches. 
Excessively drained Bigbee soils are in similar positions 
on the landscape as Cahaba soils, have a sandy control 
section, and do not have an argillic horizon. Moderately 
well drained Prentiss soils are on stream terraces and 
have a coarse-loamy control section, a B horizon that 
has hue of 10YR, and a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Cahaba sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded; in a cultivated field about 0.5 mile south of the 
Sanford Interchange on Interstate 59, 200 feet north of a 
pipeline crossing, on west side of road. NW1/4NW1/4 
sec. 16, T..6.N., A. 13 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; few charcoal fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—6 to 21 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 33 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
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few fine and medium quartz gravel; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—33 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine and medium 
gravel; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—42 to 65 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) coarse 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine and medium 
gravel; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 60 inches. 
The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. It is sandy loam or loamy sand. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is loam, clay loam, or sandy 
clay loam. The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is 18 to 
35 percent clay content. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon. If present, it has 
hue of 7.5YR to 2.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 
to 6. Mottles are in shades of yellow and brown. The BC 
horizon is loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Some pedons have mottles 
in shades of yellow, brown, and gray. The C horizon is 
sand, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Freest Series 


The Freest series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy and clayey sediment in 
uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. The soils of 
the Freest series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic 
Paleudalfs. 

Freest soils are associated with Petal, Savannah, and 
Susquehanna soils. Moderately well drained Petal soils 
are in similar positions on uplands as Freest soils and 
have Bt horizons that are reddish in the upper part. 
Moderately well drained Savannah soils commonly are in 
adjacent or slightly higher areas of uplands than Freest 
soils and have a fragipan. Somewhat poorly drained 
Susquehanna soils commonly are on adjacent upland 
ridges and hillsides and have a clayey subsoil and vertic 
properties. 

Typical pedon of Freest fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes; in a pasture 500 feet southeast of Pecan 
Grove Church, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 6, T. 7 N., R. 11 W. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 7 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
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fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt1—7 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; weak medium angular blocky structure; 
friable; patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt8—23 to 26 inches; mottled light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), red (2.5YR 
4/8), and light gray (10YR 7/2) clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—26 to 41 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 6/1), red 
(10R 4/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay; 
moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm, plastic 
and sticky; clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bth—41 to 53 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) clay; coarse 
fine prominent weak red (10R 4/4) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine angular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt6—53 to 62 inches; mottled light gray (5Y 7/2), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and weak red (10R 4/4) clay; 
strong fine angular structure; firm, plastic and sticky; 
Clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 5, chroma of 2 or 3; or it has hue of 10YR, 
value of 6, and chroma of 3. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 5 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 6. Mottles, if present, 
are in shades of brown, yellow, and gray. In some 
pedons, the horizon is mottled in shades of gray, brown, 
and yellow. It is loam or sandy clay loam. The lower part 
of the Bt horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, 
and red, or it has a matrix in hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 
6 or 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is clay loam, silty clay, or 
Clay. 


Harleston Series 


The Harleston series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy sediment on low 
terraces bordering flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
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percent. The soils of the Harleston series are coarse- 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults. 

Harleston soils are associated with Benndale and 
Quitman soils. Well drained Benndale soils are in slightly 
higher positions on uplands and terraces than Harleston 
soils and do not have gray mottles within a depth of 30 
inches. Moderately well drained Quitman soils are on low 
terraces bordering flood plains and have more than 18 
percent clay content in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Harleston fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Harleston-Cahaba association, occasionally flooded; in 
a clear cut woodland prepared for replanting, 6 miles 
east of Moselle on Moselle-Ovett road, 1 mile north of 
Union, and 1 mile east, NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 10, T. 6 N., R. 
12 W. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—6 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—23 to 34 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
common medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles and common medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt3—34 to 62 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and reddish brown (5YR 4/4) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, 
and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is loam, sandy loam, or 
fine sandy loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. Few to 
many mottles that have chroma of 2 are within a depth 
of 30 inches. Texture is sandy loam or loam. The upper 
20 inches of the Bt horizon is 8 to 18 percent clay 
content and from 25 to 45 percent silt. The lower part of 
the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 and has few to many mottles of chroma of 
2 or less, or it is mottled in shades of brown, red, and 
gray. This part of the Bt horizon is sandy loam, sandy 
clay, or loam. 
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Heidel Series 


The Heidel series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy sediment on uplands. Slopes range 
from 5 to 20 percent. The soils of the Heidel series are 
coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults. 

Heidel soils are associated with the well drained 
Benndale, McLaurin, Ruston, and Smithdale soils. 
Benndale soils are on uplands and terraces and have a 
Bt horizon that has a matrix hue of 7.5YR or yellower. 
McLaurin soils are on uplands and have a bisequum. 
Ruston and Smithdale soils are on uplands and are fine- 
loamy in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Heidel loamy sand, in an area of 
Heidel-McLaurin association, hilly; in a forest 6 miles 
east of Moselle, along Moselle-Ovett road, 1 mile south 
along a local road, and 150 feet west. SE1/4SW1/4 sec. 
22n1i2 ON ahadeW. 


A—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—4 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; common fine 
roots; very friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—12 to 50 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay and oxides; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—50 to 68 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; few 
pockets of uncoated and pale brown sand grains; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—68 to 85 inches; red (2.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay and oxides; few 
pockets of uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. Some 
pedons have as much as 5 to 10 percent, by volume, 
chert gravel. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is fine sandy loam or 
loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is sandy loam or loam. The 
lower part of the Bt horizon has few or common pockets 
of uncoated sand grains. The particle-size control 
section, the upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon, is 10 to 
18 percent clay content. 
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Jena Series 


The Jena series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy alluvium on flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the Jena series are 
coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluventic Dystrochrepts. 

Jena soils are associated with Annemaine and Bigbee 
soils. Moderately well drained Annemaine soils are on 
low stream terraces bordering flood plains and have 
clayey textures in the Bt horizon. Excessively drained 
Bigbee soils are on low terraces and flood plains and 
have a sandy particle-size class in the 10- to 40-inch 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Jena fine sandy loam, frequently 
flooded; in a wooded area south of Laurel on 
Queensburg Avenue; 1 mile southwest of Tallahala 
Creek Bridge on a gravel road, 150 feet north of 
channel, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 24, T. 8 N., R. 12 W. 


A—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bw1—5 to 9 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular and weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—9 to 21 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw3—21 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few uncoated sand grains; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C1—35 to 51 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy fine sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C2—51 to 58 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
fine sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C3—58 to 62 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine 
sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is 20 to 50 inches. Reaction is 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout except 
where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, chroma 
of 4 to 8; or hue of 10YR, value of 6, and chroma of 3 or 
4; or hue of 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 8. Texture 
is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam. The particle- 
size control section, the 10- to 40-inch section, is 10 to 
18 percent clay content. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It is sandy loam or loamy fine sand. 
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Lucedale Series 


The Lucedale series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine sediment on uplands. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the Lucedale 
series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Rhodic 
Paleudults. 

Lucedale soils are associated with McLaurin and 
Savannah soils. Well drained McLaurin soils have 10 to 
18 percent clay content in the upper part of the Bt 
horizon, are bisequal, and are on upland ridgetops. 
Moderately well drained Savannah soils have a fragipan 
and are on upland ridgetops and hillsides. 

Typical pedon of Lucedale loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; in a cultivated field 1/4 mile northwest of Union 
Crossroads, NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 16, T. 6 N., R. 12 W. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt1—7 to 43 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine roots; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—43 to 62 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; pockets of uncoated sand 
grains; patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt83—62 to 70 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common pockets of uncoated sand grains; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 60 inches to more 
than 80 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 3, chroma of 
3 and 4. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR, 
value of 3, and chroma of 3 to 6. The lower part of the 
Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 10R, value of 3, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. The Bt horizon is sandy clay loam or 
loam. The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is 20 to 30 
percent clay content. 


Malbis Series 


The Malbis series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy marine sediment on uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. The soils of the 
Malbis series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic 
Paleudults. 

Malbis soils are associated with Benndale, Savannah, 
and Susquehanna soils. Well drained Benndale soils are 
on uplands and terraces and have a coarse-loamy 
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control section and less than 5 percent plinthite in the 
lower part of the subsoil. Moderately well drained 
Savannah soils are on uplands and have a fragipan and 
less than 5 percent plinthite nodules. Somewhat poorly 
drained Susquehanna soils are on uplands and have a 
fine control section. 

Typical pedon of Malbis fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes; in a wooded area 20 feet east of gravel 
road and 1,000 feet north of Forrest County line, 3.5 
miles east of Eastabuchie, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 32, T. 6 
N., R. 12 W. 


Ap—0O to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—5 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; worm castings and root channels filled with 
Ap material; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt—8 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btvi—18 to 32 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; about 4 percent, by 
volume, few fine plinthite nodules; clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btv2—32 to 38 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) loam; 
few coarse distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm; 15 to 20 percent plinthite nodules less than 1/2 
inch across; common clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btv3—38 to 60 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), red(10R 4/6), and 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) clay loam; moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; firm; about 5 
percent plinthite nodules; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. Depth 
to horizons that have more than 5 percent plinthite 
ranges from 24 to 45 inches. Reaction is very strongly 
acid or strongly acid throughout except where the 
surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. It is fine sandy loam. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. It is fine sandy loam or loam. 
The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 

or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. The Btv horizon has colors 
similar to the Bt horizon but includes hue of 10YR, value 
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of 6, chroma of 6 to 8. It has few to many mottles in 
shades of brown, yellow, and red. In some pedons, 
mottles having chroma of 2 are below a depth of 30 
inches. The Bt and Btv horizons are loam, sandy clay 
loam, or clay loam. The upper 20 inches of the Bt 
horizon is 22 to 35 percent clay content. Plinthite 
nodules range from 5 to 25 percent, by volume, in the 
Btv horizon. 


McLaurin Series 


The McLaurin series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine deposits on uplands. Slopes 
range from 2 to 8 percent. The soils of the McLaurin 
series are coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic 
Paleudults. 

McLaurin soils are associated with Heidel, Lucedale, 
Savannah, and Smithdale soils. Well drained Heidel soils 
are on uplands and do not have a bisequum. Well 
drained Lucedale soils are on uplands, have a fine-loamy 
control section, and are in a Rhodic subgroup. 
Moderately well drained Savannah soils are on uplands 
and have a fine-loamy control section and a fragipan. 
They are browner than McLaurin soils. Well drained 
Smithdale soils are on uplands, have a fine-loamy 
control section, and do not have a bisequum. 

Typical pedon of McLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes; in a pasture 3 miles southeast of Ellisville on 
State Highway 29, 1/4 mile south of abandoned military 
radar site, and 150 yards west of highway, SE1/4SW1/4 
SOG slo.0 TNL, Feed WV. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt—5 to 26 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; sand grains coated and bridged with’ 
clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B/E—26 to 36 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
loam (B); common medium distinct reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 6/6) mottles (E); weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B’t1—36 to 49 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B’t2—49 to 65 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 60 to more than 
80 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 
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The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 4, 
and chroma of 3; or hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or 
loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10R, value of 4, and 
chroma of 6; hue of 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 6; or hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 
8. It is sandy loam or loam. The particle-size control 
section is from 10 to 18 percent clay content. 

The B/E horizon has colors similar to the Bt horizon 
except the E material has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value 
of 6 or 7, and chroma of 3 to 6 and is as much as 10 to 
25 percent, by volume, in a discontinuous pattern. The 
B/E horizon is loamy sand or sandy loam. 

The B’t horizon has hue of 2.5YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 6; or hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 6 to 8. It is sandy clay loam, sandy loam, or loam. 


Petal Series 


The Petal series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy and clayey marine sediment 
on uplands. Slopes range from 8 to 15 percent. The soils 
of the Peta! series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Typic Paleudalfs. 

Petal soils are associated with Freest and 
Susquehanna soils. Moderately well drained Freest soils 
are on uplands and have a Bt horizon in hue of 10YR or 
yellower and have slopes of less than 8 percent. 
Somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soils are on 
uplands and have a clayey Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Petal fine sandy loam, in an area of 
Susquehanna-Petal association, rolling; in a wooded area 
9 miles east of Moselle on Moselle-Ovett road; 1 mile 
south along a gravel road, and 0.25 mile east, 3,500 feet 
southwest of the powerline and pipeline crossing on 
power line right-of-way, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 19, T. 6 N., 

R. 11 W. 


A—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—5 to 14 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—14 to 24 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) loam; 
few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—24 to 39 inches; mottled red (10R 4/6), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), and light gray (10YR 7/2) clay 
loam; moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm; 
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clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—39 to 63 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; common medium distinct dark red (2.5YR 3/6) 
mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; 
plastic; clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 60 to more than 
80 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where the surface layer has been 
limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loam. 

The Bt1 horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8; or hue of 7.5YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. The Bt2 horizon has the same range in 
color as the Bt1 horizon, or it is mottled in shades of red, 
brown, and gray. The Bt horizon is loam or clay loam. 
The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is 20 to 35 
percent clay content. The Bt3 horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 1 to 3 and few to many 
mottles in shades of red, gray, and brown, or it is 
mottled in these colors. The Bt3 horizon is clay loam, 
silty clay, or clay. 


Prentiss Series 


The Prentiss series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy sediment on stream 
terraces. These soils have a fragipan. Slopes range from 
0 to 5 percent. The soils of the Prentiss series are 
coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults. 

Prentiss soils are associated with Bigbee, Cahaba, 
Stough, and Trebloc soils. Excessively drained Bigbee 
soils have a sandy control section and are on low 
terraces and flood plains. Well drained Cahaba soils 
have a solum less than 60 inches thick, do not have a 
fragipan, and are on low terraces bordering flood plains. 
Somewhat poorly drained Stough soils do not have a 
fragipan and are on stream terraces of slightly lower 
elevation than Prentiss soils. Poorly drained Trebloc soils 
have a fine-silty control section and are on low stream 
terraces, upland flats, and flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
in a wooded area 1 mile north of Lake Bogue Homo, 1/4 
mile west of Reedy Creek Bridge on a county road, 50 
feet north of the road, SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 20, T. 9 N., R. 
10 W. 


A—O0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw—7 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
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many fine roots; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btx1—26 to 49 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; few medium faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), light gray (10YR 7/1), and few medium 
prominent brown (7.5YR 5/4) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; firm, more than 70 percent 
compact and brittle; common fine voids; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Btx2—49 to 64 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
very pale brown (10YR 7/4), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) loam; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm, 
more than 70 percent compact and brittle; few fine 
voids; patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3, or value of 3 and chroma of 2, or 
value of 5 and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 6, or value of 6 and chroma of 4. It is 
loam, silt loam, or sandy loam. 

The Btx horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 4, or value of 6 and chroma of 3 or 4; or it is 
mottled in shades of yellow, brown, gray, and red. It is 
loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. The particle-size 
control section, between a depth of 10 inches and the 
top of the fragipan, has a clay content of 12 to 18 
percent. 


Quitman Series 


The Quitman series consists of moderately well 
drained soils formed in loamy sediment on low terraces 
bordering flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 
The soils of the Quitman series are fine-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Aquic Paleudults. 

Quitman soils are associated with Bibb, Harleston, and 
Trebloc soils. Poorly drained Bibb soils have a coarse- 
loamy control section and are on flood plains. 
Moderately well drained Harleston soils have a coarse- 
loamy control section and are on low terraces bordering 
flood plains. Poorly drained Trebloc soils have a fine-silty 
control section and are on low stream terraces, upland 
flats, and flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Quitman fine sandy loam; in a 
pasture 2 miles east of Sandersville, 1/4 mile south of 
Florence Church, 1/2 mile east on a county road, and 
100 feet north of the roadway, NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 34, T. 
10 N., R. 10 W. 
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Ap—0 to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 8 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt—8 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles and few fine faint light brownish gray 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few clay films on faces of 
peds; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btx1—19 to 30 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly brittle and compact in 
about 20 percent of the browner part; clay films on 
faces of peds; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btx2—30 to 44 inches; mottled light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly brittle and 
compact in the browner part; few patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btgx—44 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; many fine and medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few fine 
distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly 
brittle and compact in the browner part; plastic when 
wet; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface has been limed. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sandy loam or loam. 

The Bt1 horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 2.5Y, 
value of 5 or 6, chroma of 4 to 6. If present, mottles that 
have chroma of 2 or less and are in shades of brown are 
few to many. The Bt1 horizon is fine sandy loam, loam, 
or sandy clay loam. The upper 20 inches of the Bt 
horizon is 18 to 32 percent clay content. The lower part 
of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 2 or 4 and common to many 
mottles in shades of gray, yellow, red, or brown; or it is 
mottled in these colors. Texture is clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, or loam. About 10 to 20 percent of the lower part 
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of the B horizon is brittle and compact and restricts root 
penetration in the browner part. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine sediment on uplands. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent. The soils of the Ruston series 
are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults. 

Ruston soils are associated with Benndale, Heidel, 
Savannah, and Smithdale soils. Well drained Benndale 
soils are on uplands and terraces, and Heidel soils on 
uplands. These soils have a coarse-loamy control 
section. Moderately well drained Savannah soils are on 
uplands and have a fragipan. Well drained Smithdale 
soils are on uplands and have a significant decrease in 
clay content in the lower part of the Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes; in a cultivated field 0.25 mile southeast 
of the Sandersville interchange off Interstate 59, 
NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 1, T. 9 N., R. 11 W. 


Ap—0O to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—10 to 18 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; few patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 24 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—24 to 39 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B/E—39 to 51 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) fine 
sandy loam (B); weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; pockets of light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sandy loam (E); few thin 
clay films on faces of peds; areas of uncoated sand; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B’t—51 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface has been limed. 


The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. 
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The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is sandy clay loam, fine sandy 
loam, loam, or clay loam. The upper 20 inches of the Bt 
horizon is 18 to 30 percent clay content. In the B/E 
horizon, the E part occurs as streaks and pockets in 
shades of brown and has areas of uncoated sand grains. 

The B’t horizon has the same colors as the Bt horizon 
and, if present, mottles are few to many in shades of 
brown, red, or gray. The B’t horizon is sandy clay loam, 
sandy loam, loam, or clay loam. 


Savannah Series 


The Savannah series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy marine and fluvial 
terrace deposits on uplands and terraces. Slopes range 
from 0 to 8 percent. The soils of the Savannah series 
are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Fragiudults. 

Savannah soils are associated with Freest, Lucedale, 
Malbis, McLaurin, Ruston, and Smithdale soils. None of 
these associated soils have a fragipan. Lucedale, 
McLaurin, Ruston, and Smithdale soils are well drained 
and have a yellowish red or red Bt horizon. Lucedale 
and Ruston soils are on uplands that have low relief. 
McLaurin soils have convex slopes and are mainly on 
upper hillsides and ridgecrests. Smithdale soils are on 
steeper hillsides. Moderately well drained Freest and 
Malbis soils are in similar upland positions as the 
Savannah soils. The Freest soils have high clay content 
in the lower part of the B horizon. Malbis soils have 
more than 5 percent plinthite nodules in the lower part of 
the B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes; in a wooded area 3 miles southwest of Shelton, 
on a paved county road, 100 feet east of an intersection, 
30 feet north of the road, 6 miles west of Eastabuchie, 
and 3 miles west of Pine Belt Regional Airport, 
NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 26, T.6N., R. 14 W. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; few 
brown (10YR 4/3) worm casts; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—8 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—12 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
common medium faint strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium angular and subangular 
blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btx1—21 to 41 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), light gray (10YR 
7/1), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; weak 
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coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium angular and subangular blocky; firm, more 
than 70 percent, by volume, compact and brittle; 
polygonal cracks filled with coarser and less firm 
gray material; patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
pockets of uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btx2—41 to 62 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and light gray (10YR 7/2) loam; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium angular 
blocky; more than 60 percent, by volume, firm, 
compact and brittle; less firm gray clay loam in 
cracks; patchy clay films on faces of peds; many 
fine voids; uncoated sand grains in seams between 
prisms; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 60 inches to more 
than 80 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid throughout. Depth to fragipan ranges from 18 to 37 
inches. 

The A and E horizons have hue of 10YR, value of 4, 
and chroma of 2 or 3; value of 5 and chroma of 3 to 6; 
value of 6 and chroma of 3; or value of 3 and chroma of 
2 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 8; or it has hue of 7.5YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 6. It is loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The Bx horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 8; hue of 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma 
of 8 and grayish mottles; or it is mottled in shades of 
brown, yellow, gray, and red. It is loam or sandy loam. 
The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is 18 to 28 
percent clay content. 


Smithdale Series 


The Smithdale series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy marine sediment on uplands. Slopes 
range from 8 to 15 percent. The soils of the Smithdale 
series are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults. 

Smithdale soils are associated with Heidel, McLaurin, 
Ruston, and Savannah soils. Well drained Heidel soils 
are coarse-loamy in the control section and are on 
upland hillsides. Well drained McLaurin and Ruston soils 
and moderately well drained Savannah soils are on 
uplands. McLaurin and Ruston soils have a bisequum; 
McLaurin soils are coarse-loamy in the control section; 
and moderately well drained Savannah soils have a 
fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes; in a wooded area 0.5 mile northeast of 
the intersection of Moselle-Ovett Road and State 
Highway 29, NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 22, T.6 N., R. 11 W. 


A—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
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fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt1—6 to 18 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; many medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine roots; clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—18 to 26 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular and angular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt383—26 to 53 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; moderate medium angular and subangular 
blocky structure; friable; clay films on faces of peds; 
common pockets of pale brown sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt4—53 to 68 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; few patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; common pockets of pale 
brown sand grains; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. It is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
loamy sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 
5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. It is clay 
loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. In some pedons, the Bt 
horizon has few to many mottles in shades of red and 
brown. The lower part of the Bt horizon has the same 
color range as the upper part and has few to many 
pockets of pale brown sand grains. It is loam or sandy 
loam. The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon is 18 to 33 
percent clay content. 


Stough Series 


The Stough series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy sediment on stream 
terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. The soils of 
the Stough series are coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Fragiaquic Paleudults. 

Stough soils are associated with Annemaine, Bibb, 
Prentiss, and Trebloc soils. Moderately well drained 
Annemaine soils are clayey in the control section and 
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are on low stream terraces bordering flood plains. Poorly 
drained Bibb soils are stratified and are on flood plains. 
Moderately well drained Prentiss soils have a fragipan, 
and they are on stream terraces. Poorly drained Trebloc 
soils are fine-silty in the control section, and they are on 
low stream terraces, flood plains, and upland flats. 

Typical pedon of Stough fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; near Moselle, 1,500 feet west of County 
Barn along a gravel road, 40 feet south of the gravel 
road, SW1/4SE1/4 sec. 3, T. 6 N., R. 13 W. 


A—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—5 to 7 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt—7 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam; many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and few light gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine roots; sand grains bridged and coated with clay; 
very strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

Btx1—14 to 36 inches; mottled light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting 
to weak medium subangular blocky; about 50 
percent, by volume, firm, slightly compact and brittle; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btx2—36 to 60 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; about 40 percent, by volume, 
firm, slightly compact and brittle; patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 6, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 6 and has few to many mottles 
having chroma of 2 or less; or it is mottled in shades of 
ey and brown. It is fine sandy loam, loam, or sandy 
oam. 

The Btx horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 to 6 and has few to many mottles 
having chroma of 2 or less; or it is mottled in shades of 
brown, gray, or red. The browner part, about 40 to 55 
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percent, by volume, is brittle and compact and restricts 
root penetration. The Btx horizon is sandy loam, loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 


Susquehanna Series 


The Susquehanna series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey marine sediment on 
uplands. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. The soils of 
the Susquehanna series are fine, montmorillonitic, 
thermic Vertic Paleudalfs. 

Susquehanna soils are associated with Freest, Malbis, 
and Petal soils. Freest, Malbis, and Petal soils are 
moderately well drained, fine-loamy in the control 
section, and on uplands. Malbis soils have more than 5 
percent plinthite in the lower part of the Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Susquehanna fine sandy loam, in an 
area of Susquehanna-Petal association, rolling; in a 
wooded area 8.8 miles east of Moselle on Moselle-Ovett 
Road, south 0.8 mile on a gravel road, and 500 feet 
northeast along the powerline right-of-way, 
SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 19, T. 6 N., R. 11 W. 


A—0O to 5 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—5 to 12 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam; few fine faint light yellowish brown mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—12 to 19 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; many 
medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles and few fine distinct brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; 
firm, plastic; many fine roots; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds and yellowish brown coatings on 
surfaces; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—19 to 26 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2), red 
(2.5YR 4/6), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm, plastic; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg1—26 to 41 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; common medium prominent red (10R 4/8) 
mottles and common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate fine angular blocky 
structure; firm, plastic; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—41 to 64 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay; common coarse faint light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles and few medium distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure; firm, plastic; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches, and 
the argillic horizon is more than 50 inches thick. 
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Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8; or it is mottled in shades of 
gray, red, and yellow. Few to many mottles having 
chroma of 2 or less are in the upper 10 inches of the 
horizon. The Btg horizon has a gray matrix that is 
mottled in shades of gray, red, brown, or yellow; or it is 
mottled in these colors. The Bt horizons are clay loam, 
silty clay, or clay. The upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon 
is from 35 to 60 percent clay content. 


Trebloc Series 


The Trebloc series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in moderately fine textured alluvial sediment on 
upland flats, stream terraces, and flood plains. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. The soils of the Trebloc series are 
fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults. 

Trebloc soils are associated with the nearly level to 
gently sloping Bibb, Prentiss, Quitman, and Stough soils 
on low terraces and flood plains. Poorly drained Bibb 
soils are coarse-loamy in the control section and are on 
flood plains. Moderately well drained Prentiss soils have 
a fragipan, are coarse-loamy in the control section, and 
are in slightly higher positions on stream terraces than 
Trebloc soils. Moderately well drained Quitman soils are 
fine-loamy in the control section and are on low terraces 
bordering flood plains. Somewhat poorly drained Stough 
soils are coarse-loamy in the control section and are in 
similar to slightly higher positions on stream terraces 
than Trebloc soils. 

Typical pedon of Trebloc silt loam; in a wooded area 1 
mile northeast of U.S. Highway 11 along a local road at 
Eastabuchie and 120 feet west of county road, 
NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 35, T.6N., R. 13 W. 


A—0 to 4 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—4 to 9 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; few medium faint light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) mottles; weak medium granular structure; 
friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btgi—9 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles and few coarse 
faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, plastic; 
few fine roots; few patchy clay films on faces of 
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peds; few fine black concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Btg2—25 to 35 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common coarse distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and common medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Btg3—35 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common coarse distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; moderate coarse angular 
blocky structure; firm; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is more than 60 inches. 
Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout 
except where the surface layer has been limed. 


The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 


The E horizon, if present, has hue of 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is fine sandy loam, loam, 
or silt loam. In some pedons plowing has mixed the A 
and E horizons. 


The upper part of the Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades 
of yellow and brown range from few to many. The lower 
part of the Btg horizon has the same range of colors, or 
it is mottled in shades of brown, gray, and yellow. The 
upper part of the Btg horizon is silt loam or silty clay 
loam. The lower part is silty clay loam or silty clay. The 
upper 20 inches of the Btg horizon is from 20 to 32 
percent clay content and from 35 to 55 percent silt. 
Black concretions, if present, are few to many. 


Formation of the Soils 
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This section discusses the major factors and 
processes that have affected the formation and 
morphology of the soils of Jones County. Soil, as used in 
this discussion, is a natural, three-dimensional body at 
the earth’s surface. It is capable of supporting plants and 
has properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthly parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soils are formed through the interaction of five major 
factors: climate, plant and animal life, parent material, 
relief, and time. The relative influence of each factor 
varies from place to place, and in some places one 
factor dominates in the formation of a soil and 
determines most of its properties. Local variation in soils 
in Jones County is caused mainly by differences in 
parent material, relief, and time as well as the effects of 
man. 

In the urban areas of Laurel, the influence of man on 
soils has been great. For example, with bulldozers and 
other earthmoving equipment, man has altered and 
modified soils. 


Climate 


Jones County has a moist, temperate climate that is 
characteristic of the southeastern United States. 
Summers are hot, and winters are cool and fairly short. 
Annual precipitation is about 56 inches. Annual snowfall 
is less than 0.6 inch. Average annual temperature is 
about 64.9 degrees F. 

The generally moist climate has caused strong 
weathering of the soils. Almost all of the soils are acid. 
Weathering and leaching have left the natural level of 
plant nutrients low in most of the soils. 


Plant and Animal Life 


All living organisms, including vegetation, bacteria and 
fungi, and animals, are important to soil formation. 
Vegetation generally supplies organic matter that 
decomposes and gives a darker color to soil surface 
horizons. Bacteria and fungi are responsible for 
decomposing vegetation and returning nutrients to the 
soil. Many of the organic reactions and processes of the 
bacteria and fungi release materials that affect the soil- 
forming processes. Burrowing animals, earthworms, ants, 
cicada, and other insects mix soils and affect soil 


structure as well as make the soils more open and 
porous for movement of air and water. 

Man also affects soil structure and makes soils more 
porous in places by tillage and management practices. In 
other instances, however, man compacts the soils and 
makes them more dense by foot and vehicle traffic. 
Man’s intensive use and disturbance of some soils has 
caused accelerated soil erosion losses, often 
accompanied by increased deposition on flood plains 
and in depressional areas. Man has also altered many 
soils chemically through the application of limestone and 
fertilizer, which makes the soils more productive for most 
plants. Man has introduced plants and animals not 
normally found in this area, and these will eventually 
affect the soil. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is material from which soils form. It 
influences the mineral and chemical composition of the 
soil and, to a large extent, the rate at which soil 
formation takes place. Except for a few square miles in 
the extreme northeast corner that is part of the 
Vicksburg Hills Physiographic Province, Jones County 
forms part of the extensive Piney Woods Physiographic 
Province. 

Soils on uplands formed in coastal plain sediments, 
and soils on low terraces and flood plains formed in 
alluvium, which is recent materials washed from the 
uplands. The soils on uplands are formed from materials 
of the Vicksburg Group (Oligocene), the Catahoula 
Formation (Miocene), the Hattiesburg Formation 
(Miocene), and the Citronelle Formation (Miocene to 
Early Quaternary). 


Relief 


Relief, or shape of the landscape, influences soil 
formation. It controls surface drainage and affects the 
percolation of water through the soil. Relief often affects 
the depth of soil, the plant and animal life, and some of 
the soil-forming processes. Soils on steeper slopes are 
more subject to erosion because of concentrated, rapid 
runoff. Soils in depressional areas are generally wet; 
soils on higher convex surfaces are better drained. 
Differences in topography cause free water to leave the 
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well drained soils and to accumulate in the poorly 
drained soils. 

The relief in Jones County ranges from nearly level to 
steep. Slopes range from 0 to about 20 percent. 


Time 


A long period of time is required for soil formation. The 
ages of different soils account for most of the soil 


differences that are not attributed to other factors of soil 
formation. Soils along the streams are the youngest in 
the county. Older soils have a greater degree of horizon 
differentiation than the young soils. The soils on uplands 
are the oldest in the county. Most of the soils that 
formed on the smoother parts of the uplands and on 
older stream terraces have a well defined soil profile. 
These soils have a B horizon that has an accumulation 
of silicate clay. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soil. A soil having only an A and a C horizon. 
Commonly such soil formed in recent alluvium or on 
steep rocky slopes. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alkali (sodic) soil. Soil having so high a degree of 
alkalinity (pH 8.5 or higher), or so high a percentage 
of exchangeable sodium (15 percent or more of the 
total exchangeable bases), or both, that plant 
growth is restricted. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Inches 
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AUG yetate cece perce vieae toca tated tesaperedspcrscestevasieecssosesctenes 9 to 12 
IV MY UNG tee cays cectesttstosatscses ivan ccasecnesscbon’ more than 12 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 
millimeters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, 
lacustrine, or marine sediments. 


Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bisequum. Two sequences of soil horizons, each of 
which consists of an illuvial horizon and the 
overlying eluvial horizons. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Broad-base terrace. A ridge-type terrace built to control 
erosion by diverting runoff along the contour at a 
nonscouring velocity. The terrace is 10 to 20 inches 
high and 15 to 30 feet wide and has gently sloping 
sides, a rounded crown, and a dish-shaped channel 
along the upper side. It may be nearly level or have 
a grade toward one or both ends. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen hard 
compacted layers to a depth below normal plow 
depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 
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Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 
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Decreasers. The most heavily grazed climax range 
plants. Because they are the most palatable, they 
are the first to be destroyed by overgrazing. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting 
grazingland for a prescribed period. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 
Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 
Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
ie solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
oth. 
Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 
Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
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is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess sodium (in tables). Excess exchangeable 
sodium is in the soil. The resulting poor physical 
properties restrict the growth of plants. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 
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Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Graded stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
grade toward a protected waterway. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Green-manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the So// 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
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distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
If a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an A ora B 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Increasers. Species in the climax vegetation that 
increase in amount as the more desirable plants are 
reduced by close grazing. Increasers commonly are 
the shorter plants and the plants that are the less 
palatable to livestock. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water 
can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
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expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Invaders. On range, plants that encroach into an area 
and grow after the climax vegetation has been 
reduced by grazing. Generally, invader plants follow 
disturbance of the surface. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. Pits are 
miscellaneous areas. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Sandy loam and fine 
sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Piant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
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and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsoiidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves downward through the saturated soil. 
Terms describing permeability are: 


MOLY ESIOW see tzcc say -cesedeses texcavhsur aeons cein less than 0.06 inch 
ROW erence cht 8 castecea esc atacawanieSadveapsvacavopsasaors 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
MOCEratel YW SlOW sescsccccencassnsteesassceacsasneenzce 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
MOCORALG Serres tse cercrsenastecctaseserees 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapidicrccasccossescutt.ceesecesescess 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
Fitz) 0 Pa cpeies pce Reese Anco DOnPee ee 6.0 to 20 inches 
OV ANA DIC. tbs cissuctsatesucnstitessashtecctucs more than 20 inches 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

PH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 
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Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 





PH 
Extremely acid/aeecueneree int trer eee ee below 4.5 
Veryestiongly acide... een teen eee 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid. Ae.cn2. 4.8 Ales ee eee 5.1 to 5.5 
Me@dIUIMaCid hee irc rercectencrsrearescaterrsertoncs 5.6 to 6.0 
SHightlyAGIC ee eccceacee cece arree neers 6.1 to 6.5 
NGUtT al iestessscee coreescoentt rserometc errors tarercceaaices 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly’ alkalines .tercsrvescscesctcenccstecotocesseoserersoneess 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline.........ccccccceceeseseeeeeeeeees 7.9 to 8.4 
Stronglyalkaline::teewe A es ee 8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline..............c cece 9.1 and higher 


Regolith. The unconsolidated mantle of weathered rock 
and soil material on the earth’s surface; the loose 
earth material above the solid rock. 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rippable. Rippable bedrock or hardpan can be 
excavated using a single-tooth ripping attachment 
mounted on a tractor with a 200-300 draw bar 
horsepower rating. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). There is a shallow root zone. 
The soil is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts 
roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 
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Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Sequum. A sequence consisting of an illuvial horizon 
and the overlying eluvial horizon. (See Eluviation.) 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces 
on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, 
and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where 
there is marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 
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Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 





follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

Very COaArSE! SANG. .....c.c.scseseceaccoucnenecnsneneanaeeeees 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse sand ie se) 1LOMQIONS 
Medi: Sand isi. cd:cczecctoccescacessncseeneees eee 0.5 to 0.25 
FING" SANG oo acvcscaeusctesacsotevare neces aces eee ene 0.25 to 0.10 
Very TING: SANGL. ...cccccccsecsocsrsconcrceeccesucsse erate 0.10 to 0.05 
Silt Beehccdtevtectecesmcatevecqe eae 0.05 to 0.002 
OF ee tor eee ee ee A rtcac te Nc less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects the soil 
from wind and water erosion after harvest, during 
preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, and 
during the early growing period of the new crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the E horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
f. organic matter content than the overlying surface 
ayer. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 
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Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 
Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 

particles, are sand, ljoamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying ‘“‘coarse,” “fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 
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Trace elements. Chemical elements, such as zinc, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, and iron, are in soils in 
extremely small amounts. They are essential to plant 
growth. 

Unstable fill (in tables). There is a risk of caving or 
sloughing on banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently 
different from those of other known soils to justify a 
new series name, but occurring in such a limited 
geographic area that creation of a new series is not 
justified. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data were recorded in the period 1951-80 at Laurel, Mississippi] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
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* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum b 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(Data were recorded in the period 1951-80 
at Laurel, Mississippi] 


Temperature 

| $A 7 >? 
Probability yy as | 22°F | 32 OF 

| or lower | or lower | or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 
later than-- 


~ 


March March 25 


2 years in 10 
later than-- 


iS) 
Ww 


February March 13 


5 years in 10 


later than-- February 2 February 19 


First freezing 
temperature 
Pieialulic 


isyecarneined0, 


earlier than-- November li November 2 October 28 


2eyecars in =.0 


earlier than-- November 22 November 10 November 2 


5 years in 10 


earlier than-- December 11 November 26 November 13 
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TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


{Data were recorded in the period 1951-80 
at Laurel, Mississippi] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


| 
| 
| 
Probability | Higher Higher Higher 
| thap | than | than 
24 F Ash Pale 3 Zeek 
| | | 
| Days Days : Days 
9 years in 10 | AA 242 | 22'k 
8 years in 10 | 284 | 255 228 
5 years in 10 | 309 280 | 243 
2 years in 10 336 | 304 : 257 
1 year in 10 359 Ge) | 265 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


| | 
Map | Soil name l Acres jPercess 


one | | 

2 lJena fine sandy loam, frequently EX OOCCRn ect a emeie ee a eae ae | ss | re 
3 | McLaurin-Urban Land IC ORD LEX tas ee re sapeent tae e ar > a. Sa ep eee | 2,588 | 0.6 
4 |Malbis-Urban Pang, COMD LOX se eee ee aa eo ke et i | ' | oi 
Des ee eras sce eh ce en ce ee ee res op ret lees se ne 1,613 0.4 
5 Urbatl. Land gee Sesto means vem wgts 5s ae ss Pa a ok oe) ae ee | 17.606 | 3.5 
6 Bibbes!ltgloam, st requents ye EOoded ons saree sal aoe ak ee aoe Ce eee | 1623 | O14 
4 Savennah-Urban vland Complexes oor e ec e mange ee nena aoa tie iat One mie ieee uCINNE | 9070 | 5G 
11E | Heidel -Benndale complex, 8 to 20 percent BLODES Sancta: aac al 2a has Oe yaa © 8 tlle | 9" 100 | 56 
15 louditman finer sandy LOAM = rn" 5 oes wader Fae. Mauka oat oe, am bs cca ee gee ae | 4,100 | 0.9 
16 \Bigbee loamy. sand, occasionally, [l0Qded-~—- ea ion” a aks Oe eee Se | 11.617 | 9.6 
17 Itrebloc-Quitman association, occasionally flooded------~------nnn enero | "799 | «0.8 
if laanlecton-Cahaba ASS OC Lal Ua On peo CCAS OM el Let yg te OO CCC a | ies | 1.0 
20A lcahaba Sandy loam, occasionally flooded -o<----nm= <s6— 9 =e eon ae eee eee | ’ | ape 
22 | annemaine CHOKE QWeRin, GLECREO il, SE1Ueye%e ae ee | mee | ae 
24A lPrentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent SLODES©*""- Grhme Gan GIy Gee aL i 3t abe ae 
pane! Preutics loamy) to,5 percent slopes=—=.6-- 4-9 oo oonbas ess oro igs a ea aeal | “059 | 0.7 
25A | Stough £ine sandy "loam;. 0. to" 2, percentrslopes=ses5--s— "en ee | oe | eg 
DT Itrebloc StL CE Odeo oes an eee ee ae ee ae ee | melee | 5.2 
28 Itrebloc silt loam, frequently flooded---~----- SE - MEAN SEE TESS Ce | 23, | : 
30B MecLaurine loamy sand m2 eto 5) percent: SLO DCS aa or ae ee ee l 16,245 | 3.6 
30C IMcLaurin Toamy eSand pe 5 stOms DEE COMERS L ODS an a a eae | 9,500 | Dae 
3iB | Renndale Fashates Geualehy deyetuip. WY Aste) GS jotebeeShrhs (SMe) eee | 1,293 | 0.3 
31C | Renndale hus Seraore Moyer, “i reer Cl jersracetyhe Hele IS | 435 Oo 
33A ltucedale Tigoyetit-; (0) 1key F) Selsiaeiohe, Ce) se eee l 726 | 0.2 
34E Smit hdalereimesSandyaelOalm pm GieCO mel Sige ICON Mag CCS a a a | 66,944 14.8 
35B lRuston fA me mSanGya) CaM, m2 a COND a DCT COINS OCS ca | 10,067 | Zed 
35 lRuston ailrayes Kelaveliy Woyetiy, Sy helo) (8) yolsreeS ols NC) ee 11,420 | Zen) 
414 lsavannah NoameeOMtOn 2s PELCEN GES | OD CS a a a l ee aey/ | 1.6 
41B l Savannah Mey, DF Ae) Gy jershatsrsyene, She) oie ISS l 37,667 | 8.3 
41C | Savannah Toam eit Os Ge DELCO ES OD CS a ae aac | 223,029 | 4.9 
43B IMalbis finer Sandy eloampes | COn SPELT Cen CE Sil 0 DCS a a a | 19,359 | (es! 
43C Malbisetiner sandy, sl OaMm'y a5 TCOmC EDEL CETIENS LO DCS ea a ee | 40,761 | 9.0 
46 lpits-Udorthents LOT a a a 590 | OFE 
80 | susquehanna-Petal AiSeenie lesley, Tere pes bate oS | S)inios7/s! Phe 
81B Erecstelimemsan Gyn) Oamjmey me Om ie TCO MS CS | 2,703 | 0.6 
Sic lFreest fine Sandys Loe, 2 Dr COR sDEL CEN GE SW OD CS a a aaa 11,461 | PE) 
83B Sisquehanmdm Ld Mem san CyagL OcMl meat: Om yg D CLG gt 0 CS a aa 2,055 | 02S 
83D | Susquehanna Fineusandy .lOaM ye oN COm bcm DE LCOM EES LOD CS ee a l 7,952 l a: 
90 | Heidel -McLaurin soeoellet maken; teal | pee a7/t ist | 2.6 
£3) ltrebloc silt loam and Bibb fine sandy loam, occasionally and frequently ftOOge Crear 8,370 | 1.9 
213 lnenidate renhetey GyebeVehiy Woes Teo le es hse ee eS 522 | OsE 
613 lBenndale fibres Selavehi? eel, taeilbate SS SSS SS 2,637 0.6 
652 | Susquehanna ei] Geely Moet, taeililme pasos SS SoS SOS OSS SSS SIS SI | 678 | 0.2 
822 IMalbis alpars: Gevalohy Tobi, (biotebilieten bole pS TST | 1,654 | 0.4 
842 lFreest aia) Gyetolohip llfereim, (uve wile nes be¥s SS IE 9,057 | 220 
843 lRuston fertile: Gebatehy TWeeTn> WVesEREA ym ose SS Se SSS I SO SSS SSS | 1,067 O22 
852 | Susquehanna feaheYs Seraveky Dyofer) (ateliibehes Gove SSS SSS SSSI | 9,148 | 2.0 

Water--------------------- --- -- - - - - - - - - - = = = - == = 4,789 | Low 


| 
| 6 nda Se et ae ll aa og ae cpp | 451,840 100.0 


————— EEE 
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TABLE 5.--PRIME FARMLAND 


[Only the soils considered prime farmland are listed. Urban or built-up areas of the soils listed are not 
considered prime farmland. If a soil is prime farmland only under certain conditions, the conditions 
are specified in parentheses after the soil name. The soils that are shown as occasionally flooded 
are flooded for brief periods during the winter and early in spring before crops are planted] 


eee eee 


Map | Soil name 
symbol 
| 
£5 | oui tman fine sandy loam 
Be |Trebloc-Quitman association, occasionally flooded [where drained] 
LS, ee association, occasionally flooded 
20A eves sandy loam, occasionally flooded 
22 GS silt loam, occasionally flooded 
24A oe aes loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
24B peeene aes loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
27 Trebloc silt loam [where drained] 
30B |McLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
31B jeeundale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
33A peeedate loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
35B eee fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
4iA pees loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
41B peavanneh loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
43B pean as fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
81B peecest fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


ee — 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


Map symbol and | Land | | 
soil name papa Corn | Soybeans | Wheat | Common | Improved | Bahiagrass 
bermudagrass, bermudagrass 
ame pean s ear —— ca 
RE ito ee ae) ae ere ety eel ney. ae 
Jena | | | | | 
fo: eens ha eens oe pees weeds ery = = 
McLaurin-Urban | | | | | | | 
land | : | : | | 
ee eee eet | iene Sei 22a 24 ine a: 
Malbis-Urban | | | | | | | 
aca | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
oats | | | | | | | 
Urban land | | | | | | | 
oe |e : : : 
eee vw oe — — =o) a 
a | | | | le 
| 
BN ha en | er eas! Aon ail eh Lune _& 
Savannah-Urban | | | | 
land 
thege | | | | | 
LLE**: | 
Heide] =—---———— | VIlIe | se | SES | SOS | ——— | SSS | ate) 
| | | | | | | r 
Benndale------- | IVe 60 : 20 | SSS SoS 8.0 | Teak 
a oe so | 30 | 30 | se 10.0 | 10.0 
uitman : 
| | | | | | | 
16-------------- L)-Etis || 50. | ee | | | 
--- les ae 7.5 
Bigbee | | | | | | | P 
| | | | | | 
fri a | | | | | | | 
dise(aloyl Weer | IIIw SS | 25 20 ae 8.0 8.0 
apiworimnel | | 
Quitman | Ilw | 80 30 30 ot 10.0 10.0 
lank | | | | 
Harleston------ Iw «| 90s! 35 | 30 | ae | | 
| | | | | | iis S(0) | 920 
Cahaba-=------- | iw | ct see 45 ! --- : AGG 8.5 
re lw > leeee bla’ | te | 
| | | | | 
rae inte | | 
pene | ae | a | = | ae | ne : a | i 
| | | | , 
| | 
24A-~----------- | iw = | | | : 
Prentiss | | fi | . | oi | ti | Eso | ae 
| | | 
24B------------- | te | god | 
Prentiss | ie | a | Be, | oe | “3 
| | | 
25A------------- See eet so! | | 
Stough | | oe 30 --- | 8.0 | 8.0 
| 
i} 1 | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


| 
Improved | Bahiagrass 
bermudagrass 


Common 
bermudagrass 


Map symbol and 
soil name 





(2) oO o oO w (=) oO oO w-w wn Oo (2) oO w (2) i] w ‘ ‘ ‘ wn 
. ° . ° ° ° e e . ° ° ° ° ° 1 . i i] 1 e 
| co ~ 128) = oc ioe) Ss co fen) fon) 0) a) rep) © foe) ' Ww i] i] i] oO 
lo) oO io) Te) w oO i=) oO oO oOo w V9) jo) wn oO ! 1 wn oO w ! 
. . . ° ° . e . ° . e . . e e 1 1 e . . i 
| fee) Ne) oO oc oO rep) oO fen) N N io8) co foe) fen) ron) ‘ 1 w ~ ie) i 
ton Lan 4 re oi 
i i 1 i i] t i w te) w oO oO ie) w oO 1 oO wm oO w Co 
1 i] { i] { 1 1 e e . ° ° ° ° ° 1 . . . ° . 
! ' 1 i] i 1 i a wn w \o oO w w w 1 wn s+ ie) w ie) 
it, 
oO ' w [oe] w co oO 1 (=) oO w w w w oO i) J 1 w w oO 
2 
w i] wy Ww oO Ww i=) 1 oO w wn 9) oO L oO i] i] i] w (=) oO 
| 
1 ' w oO w oO oO ‘ oO wo oO w i=) w (2) ! 4 ‘ oO [o9) ! 
2 
= cy cy) cc) a o ov 
an Zz a H co) H o cy) ae = ov al a 4 t ov o cy 4 cy 
H H H an H 4 eH H H H H H H HH ' HH Hi Lon H > 
Lal H La H H > eH eH HH eH tH Lal eH 1 > > Lae | H HH 
iJ ! 1 1 ' 1 ' 1 1 ' i] ' 1 i] ! tw 1 ' 1 ! ‘ 
i] 1 ! ! J ' 1 i) ' i] J i 1 1 1 in =| 1 ' ! ' ' 
' { 1 ! 1 ! i] i] i] { i] ! i] ‘ ' 1 oo 1 ' ‘ ' i} 
‘ i] 1 1 1 1 1 i] I i] ' i] i] ' ' 1‘ oO ' ‘ ‘ i) 
i] 1 t 1 i] 1 1 i] iJ i] 1 i] ' t i] tw =] ' i 1 ig 
i] i] ‘ ' ! 1 1 1a ' t i] i] 1 ' ' tu | i] ' ‘ (ec 
1 4 i's ia '@ '@o '@o rs | 1 i] aa 1a (a J 1 'o J ' iJ 10 
'o vo tx ted TIPS as ire ir io 1 i] ' io io ! ' eo a ' i} 1 1a 
oO oO 1 wy tu is io ee 1 =) 1a i 1a (a 1 ian (p v 1 i+ ed eo 
ie ir is is i] 1o ' ia 1o 1o i] n= ia tow to 'ot Bs om) 1'yn 1 Ww 's 
ig es es as 1a ia '@ iw i+ i+ iJ en) a) 1 a 'Q 'o ee Lis} 'o 1 oY io 
(2 iB bg go £8 36 48 bo 49 38 45 AB Sk be 3 $2 E38 B AE OE a2 
ne OH OF Ss aa aa MA tN fn & ne Sa iW aA nm = me on On a doe dhe MN 
N N ~m m ~m ine] ~-m mM ~m m a os a as a a ee} oe) foe) © 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Map symbol and | Land | | ; | | 
soil name Fees Geen Corn l Soybeans | Wheat Common Improved Bahiagrass 


permudegress, bermudagrass| 
Bu Bu Bu AUM AUM AUM 





Ne) Sooo oosreoc | VIe Lo}-(0) Ses, 


Susquehanna | 


CORee | 
Hel de lie ee | Vile 


McLaurin------- | IIlIe 


(nee Sec s | aoe 
Trebloc-Bibb 


652*** ee ew ee eee | -—— 
Susquehanna | 


GD RI were ee | =-= 
Malbis | 


He) eke ieee tee | os 
Freest | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

852*** —e eee ee | -<-= | 

Susquehanna | 

* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
**k These map units are in the DeSoto National Forest and are not assigned a capability classification. 
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TABLE 7.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


{Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage] 


| {Major management concerns [Subclass] 
aa Ca 











Class | Total | l | Soil | 
| acreage (ae peeneos qeecu ber | Climate 
le] [w] [s] [c] 
| | Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres 
| | | | | 
I | 726! — | =o | aman | -—=— 
| | | | | 
II 131,511 oi 25 40,386 | aw oe --- 
a | 139,757 |114, 460 | 21,197 4,100 | ae 
IV | 89,861 89,861 | ad 7 SSS : 2S 
V | 56 638! oe | 56,638 | mess Sate 
| re hr ty | | 
VI 25,0571 DAS IAL O Lo sf/ | Sa | SS | SS 
mark ot) Fg Bee Oe os se le Qe 
rr ere ee 
met a el be ef 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 
the information was not available] 


| Management concerns Potential productivit | 
Map symbol and Ree l Equip- : | 
soil name [nue eee l ment pageee Plant | Common trees peaks l Trees to plant 
Pe vhagtee se l ere eemey ole pCODEL ES pads) 
tion ity tion 
| | | | | | | | 
pie ene ee ed | iwo Isitght ‘severe 'Moaerate|---=---- \Loblolly pine------- | 100 lLobiolly pine, slash 
Jena | | | jemeetgum PRSOSEC OSES 90 pine, American 
Rkgore (ele eo 80 sycamore. 
| | | | | | Southern red oak=---| ote | 
Hila huvs) Fe By ses 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | | | feces [ORNS | IS | 
CCMaGr ee | 2w9 Isiight |Severe |Severe |severe | Loblolly [spb la | 90 |toblolly pine, 
Bibb | | | | | joweetgum etnies | 90 | sweetgum, yellow- 
| | | | ppakes OOK aaa saa Sa | 90 | poplar. 
| | | | | age come ers eran i 
Ae [eri creseae bral real ede! Leal 
Bete tes ses Ase | 201 pestant po aaens pe aagat petighe Loblolly jobbet ea 90 |toblolly pine, slash 
| | | | l jebcrt teat pine===——— | 72 l pine. 
l | | | | jelash Dineve somos ao l 90 | 
Hennig lei-ses-es== 201 [Slight [Slight |Stight |Moderate| Loblolly pine-=2===2 94 |Loblol Ly pine, slash 
| | | | | Longleaf pine------- | WS) pine. 
| l | | | (eee 1D BYR IR SOC | 94 | 
LDS eEaRa seSre==— | 2w8 [slight |Moderate|slight |Siight |Water Oak====-=-=-<~ | 90 | Loblolly pine, slash 
Quitman | | | | jLoblolly pine===———-= | 92 | pine, sweetgum, 
| Slash pine---------- 90 American sycamore, 
| | | Sweet gum GER OSSSSCEES 93 | yellow-poplar. 
ia ig te na | | | : 
re | 2s2 jSlight |Moderate|Moderate!siight {Loblolly jena SSS | 88 | Loblolly pine. 
| | | | | | | | 
ayy | | | | | | | | 
TrebLOGes—s]sesssc | 2w9 |sLight |Severe |Severe |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- : 95 Vener ash, loblolly 
| | | | | jerecigum SMa aimceioninnS a Clann l 90 | pine, Nuttall oak, 
| | | | pater QRS SSS 25555 l 85 ; Shumard oak, 
| | | | | jNillow Oak--------=-= | 80 : sweetgum. 
PPE re cee | loys | lors leas 
Quitman | 2w8 jStight jMederate,etight jeetant [Hater Sees ame 90 Loblolly pine, slash 
| | | l jLoblolly Dine=-<==~= | 92 pine, sweetgum, 
| | | | | jotash Ppitets=<<s-==— 90 | American sycamore, 
| | | | | j Sweetgum ea | 23 yellow-poplar. 
19%: | | | | | | | 
Harleston--------- 2 i ‘ 
| w8 jotight jHoderate) Siight jetight lroblolly pine------- | 90 | toblolly pine, slash 
| | | | | j Short leat pine------ 80 | pine. 
| | | | l jSweetgum Sea <Seeae se 75 | 
fe ee ea | larg lore | 
a | 2s7 peoLighe jelight |Noderate|Moderate| Southern red oak----| --- l american sycamore. 
| | | | | jWhite oak---~-------- Bes | 
| | | | | jCherrybark oak------ este 
| | | | j Longleaf pine------- | 72 | 
| | | | | jBlackgum ------------ ote | 
' I \ I \ | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


$s rr 
Management concerns 


| 2 Potential productivity 
Map symbol and _ ,Ordi- 


| Pua ad | | ae 
soil name (al er eg ten | ment [peer ey Plant l Common trees Site Trees to plant 
peeter hazard | Suen lL eh epee aa lindex| 


| tion | ity | tion | | 


| | | 
|SLight 


[S) 
° 
~ 
n 
— 
a 
Q 
x 
+ 


| | | | 
re asi : |SLight |Moderate| Loblolly jOnligge=o Se | 87 | Loblolly pine, slash 
Cahaba | | | | | eae pine---------- | 91 | pine, yellow-poplar, 
Yellow=poplan—=--—== ae sweetgum. 
| | | Sweet gun SSRIS TOSOSSS | 90 | 
| Cherrybark oak------ bette 
| | | | | | | | 
NI a aaa | 3w8 |Slight |Moderate |Slight | Moderate | Loblolly jonl) Wa 80 Ye ellow-poplar, 
Annemaine ortleaf pine------ loblolly pine, slas 
i l | | | | ee tleaf | 70 | bloli lash 
| | | | | oe DING sea =a ae sa | 80 ae pine, sweetgum, 
| | | | l De Ss I | 90 | American sycamore. 
| | | l | joes oe Eder 6 rie baa | 80 | 
| | | | | eneces pr eene re an 90 | 
a g4p----------- 207 |Stight [Slight |Stight |siight [Loblolly eee : 88 | Loblolly pine, slash 
Prentiss | | | | | oe NS ee | 79 | pine. 
| | | l l ree eown PSS SSS | 90 l 
| | l l | Cherrybark oak------ | 90 | 
Wh Genoa aoe a a 80 
| | | | | | | | 
EY NI aaa areata | 2w8 |Slight |Moderate| Slight |Moderate|Cherrybark Cak====—— : 85 {Loblolly pine, slash 
Stough : | l | | er aehy joslintsy=o SOS l 90 | pine, sweetgum. 
| | | | | petaen jones OS l 86 | 
SWeCtoUIte sas aaa a= 85 
| | | | lwater Od koe a= soma = | 80 | 
| | | | | | | | 
1) yD Steal atone | 2w9 Islight \severe |Severe |Moderate| Loblolly josh WO SG : 95 |Green ash, loblolly 
Trebloc | | | | a ae l 90 | pine, Nuttall oak, 
Waters Odie rae ee 85 , Shumard oak, 
| | | | | | ID aes sap 
| | | | | | | | raat 
BiB 0C ==> =———-——-—= | 201 Islight Isvight Isiight [Slight loblolly pine ssn === 90 | Loblolly pine, slash 
McLaurin | | jepngacae Dine sea aaa | dz | pine. 
Suge Joh ella 90 
| | | | | | | | 
SNE ps SP Oak laa | 201 Isvight Isvight Icvight | Moderate! Loblolly pines Ss aaa 94 Loblolly pine, slash 
Benndale | | (ope leas Dine ga aes | Th, | pine. 
SHUBICIAY jobber 94 
| | | | | | | | 
33A---------------- | 20: Isrignht ‘siight Isright !stight |topiolly pine------- | 90 Itoblolly pine, slash 
Lucedale | | jbongieat Joplin a | 75 | pine. 
SHG} ae jenb eI 90 
| | | | | | | | 
------------- | 61 Isrignt !srignt !siight !sright Ishort leaf pines-=-—= 69 Loblolly pine. 
Smithdale | | | | | Loblolly pine--=----- ; 86 | 
| | | | | lLongleaf DUNG eee = l 69 | 
| | | | [Slash Dine eae e ns == l 85 | 
| | | | | | | | 
Sas oC==————————= | 201 Isright Isright Isright SemESaTs |Loblolly pine===<<9— | 1 |Loblolly pine, slash 
Ruston | | | | SiaShep ii Ca se ee Shit pine, longleaf pine. 
| : | | Longleaf jon (WSO | 76 
ene 4 LC ———— | 207 Istight Isright Isvight iccete essen jorle( Se 88 Loblolly pine, slash 
Savannah | | | | | hongleat, pine=——]—a—= 78 | pine, sweetgum, 
| | | | | Islash pine==<s-"=<—— l 88 l American sycamore, 
|Sweetgum a | 85 | yellow-poplar. 
| ' | ' ! | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| r_______Nanagenent concerns {Potential product Svity —| 
Map symbol and Ordi- Equip- es | 
soil name | nation! Erosion ment |seedling| Plant : Common trees rene l Trees to plant 
| symbol |hazard limita-jmortal- ee ae i se 
| | | tion fe tion 
| | | | | 
43B, 43C----------- | 501 Is1ignht Isright !siight | See Loblolly pine------- | 90 |Loblolly pine, slash 
Malbis | | | | Slash pine saa sr | 90 | pine. 
| [Longleaf [9p S SS | 80 l 
| | | | | | | | 
80*: ; | | 
SELIG | 2 lori ht IModerate!S1i ht | Moderate! Loblolly pine======= 78 \Loblolly pine, 
aad ! : : | Fi |Short leat jonas | 68 shortleaf pine. 
| load loi | lsvignht |!noblolly pine------- | 90 |tobiolly pine, 
Peta lear 207 ‘Slight “'Slight jslight lig fe) yp l | 
| | | | | Longleaf pine------~- 75 longleaf pine, slash 
| | | | | Shontleafiepine saa a | 80 | pine, cherrybark oak. 
| (a DINC@ se anaes | 85 | 
SBS Cane mo | 2w8 Isvight IModerate!Slight INoderate | Loblolly joskela=== 9 90 | Loblolly pine, slash 
Freest | | | | | Shortledh pine=—————= l 80 | pine. 
| | | | | Isiash DANe Ss aaa | 85 | 
| | | | | Sweet gun---------n-- bea 
S3B, C30 =—=———=—=—— | 3c2 Isyight \Moderate!s1ight | voderate | Loblolly jon have 78 | Loblolly pine, 
Susquehanna ! l feet TE er | 68 | shortleaf pine. 
| | | | 
ee | | | | 
intake ali | 201 Istight Isright lsvight IsLight | Loblolly DING =a eae a 90 | Loblolly pine, slash 
| | | | Shortleaf pine=----~ | 72 | pine. 
| : | | 7 stash jen he Se 90 | 
Melaunin==<—s—— === | 201 Isright loright Isright |sLight Loblolly jose 90 | Loblolly pine, slash 
| | | | juengeee SOS TG ete ce | fie l pine. 
7 : | |Slaghypine==er<sn== ; 90 | 
13] **- | | | | | | | | 
ems eee em me ee | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
eowae hoa han a eit dhe aa 
si ayy a? Pes | | | | | | | | 
Bennda le | | | : 
aa ae eee | | | | | | | | 
Susquehanna | | | | 
ae ere ie eal aa tak al 4 i 
Malbis 
| | | | | | |. | 
oe el Se Ghd 4 P| 
Freest 
| | | | | | | | 
ere oe | eet eee he 
Ruston 
| | | | | | | | 
ened eee foe oe | | | | | | | | 
Susquehanna | | | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


** These map units are in the DeSoto National Forest and are not rated for woodland management and 
productivity. 


Jones County, Mississippi 


TABLE 9.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION 


{Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed] 


tee ee ofa lanrOciCtiol ols hia.) OL. SCO 


Map symbol and 
soil name | 


| 
OS SS SI ITI |Normal 
Jena | 
| 
| 
a es |Normal 
Bibb l 
| 
| 
| 
11E*: 
Heidel —<<----+---- jNormal 
| 
| 
| 
Bennddle===———————— [Normal 
| 
| 
| 
Se cm me em | Normal 
Quitman l 
| 
I os sa Sm ca ms | Norma 
Bigbee | 
| 
| 
| 
17*: | 
re OCs == ——S <= === |Normal 
| 
| 
| 
Petr dn =—-—=—=——==—— | Normal 
| 
| 
19*: | 
Paeleston=———————— | Normal 
| 
| 
=== —=—————— |Normal 


Total production 


Kind of year 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


SS SS a eT [Le a eS 
Dry weight 


Lb/acre 


1,300 


1,200 


1,300 


1,300 


1,200 


800 


1,200 


1,200 


1,200 


1,000 


characteristic vegetation 
| 


|Pinehilt bluestem-------- 
jogo ee panicum=----------- 
IehavonWeyehe yotelulrop ley 
otk panicums------------- 


|Pinehill bluestem-------- 
oes muhly------------ 
joe uniola---------- 
poraes edt GOGa She tas eames 
esis panicum----------- 


|Pinehill bluestem-------- 
oes bluesten--=-----<-— 
wees erenaa lepine Se 
pee panicums------------- 


| pinehill bluesten==<=———— 
l slender bluestem-<-------- 
lBeakea panicum----------- 
| Low panicums------------- 
ltongleaf uniola--~-------- 
| Pinehill biuestenq=-—==—== 
|Cutover muhly------------ 


lpinehi?l bluesten-==--=== 
| panicum ee ee 
l threeawn Se ee 
\Grassleaf goldaster------ 
| Pineywoods dropseed-----~- 


| 


|Pinehill bluestem--"------ 
penroves muhly------------ 
phong Leet uniola---------- 


jeearee jorbo Wie 


[Longleaf bh ghtoy yet 
pees bluesten======== 
Cutover muhly------------ 


| 
| 


lrongleaf uniola---------7- 
lCutover muhly----------"- 
|\Pinehill bluesten-=--==== 
| Pinehill DINESteneasss—-— 
l Longleaf uniola---------- 
lBeaked ovata ley 


i 


| 
| 
| 


Composition 


Pct 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


T Total production | 


Map symbol and | |Characteristic Megas Composition 
soil name | Kind of year | Dry weight | | 
: : Lb/acre : Pct 
PRO) a Talal eta at e | Normal | 1,000 | Dinehill blucstenesa aes 23 
Cahaba aye (Wiel Wo tee er ta | 23 
| | foes and CUMS am sa | 12 
DO ne | Normal , ==s | 
Annemaine | | | 
| | | | 
24h, 24B=<s<9-<<—=<<<= |Normal | 1,000 l pinehill BIMGS tela =a | 23 
Prentiss l | j Longleat Tita Hoy WI IO | 23 
| jeoeked jOfe bol Ken bh l 12 
DO ae ee a Sa | Normal 1,200 |Pinehill bilvies Gem rasa se = | 23 
Stough | | puengbess ib bole Moy is et | 23 
| | oe HiThUI el ya OS | 12 
PRIS GOK. tela alec Tipe ar | Normal 1,200 |Pinehil2 DIVCS EEN t as ass = | 25 
Trebloc l Cutover muhly------------ ie 
WOUGLedt unLoOlid==— == 
| |Beaked PanlCumps sss aes a 9 
306g OCcr a Sr |Normal 1,300 |SLender bluestem--------- 20 
McLaurin Low panicums------------- 20 
| |Pinehill biluestems==sss==— 46 
SE phe ere ae |Normal | 1,300 |Pinehill bluestem-------- : 46 
Benndale | l fesonoes IRE Sie Cl es oes | 5 
| | eee joker Reb t l 19) 
S3AsRSoS- Stes nasa |Normal | 1,300 |Pinehill DIMES Cen Saas ! 46 
Lucedale \Beaked panicum----------- 15 
Slenderspiuesten=—ss=s——= 15 
. Low paniicums=ss—=-—-==—>——— | aD) 
SU Oo | Norma 1,300 | Slender DIMES CCN See aa | 1US} 
Smithdale : \Pinehill bluesten------~- 46 
Beaked panicum----------- 15 
| | Low PaniCums ss eee ee : 12 
I ete) Ba lig sae Norma | 1,300 | Slender bluestem------- | 15 
Ruston | Cae blues ten==-====— | 46 
| | jecahee panicum----------- ; 15 
| | pew panicums------------- | 12 
AIA. £18, 416-----= | Normal 1,000 | Longleaf nie laa=-<=sd=0— | 23 
Savannah l ao DINGS Cel= === a : 23 
Beaked panicum----------- 12 
| | {Low STEWS See 8 
gE i Sect a capo Normal 1,300 |Pinehill bluestem-------- | 46 
Malbis | | erences bluestem--------- | 15 
eaked panicum----------- 15 
i | aca oktober | 12 
Susquehanna------- |Normal 1,000 |Pinehil1 bluestem-------- 30 
Beaked panicum----------- 10 
| | Tow panicums------------- | 10 
| | prong teat NEL © Gl os te | 30 
! I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION--Continued 


Total production | i 
Map symbol and | jCharacteristic vegetation, Composition 
soil name | Kind of year | Dry weight | 


| 
ae | C”~—~S,S Sacre 
80*: | | | | 
ic. ---------- |Normal ! 1,000  !Pinehill bluestem-------- : 23 
| | jeoneeee GUMS | 23 
| | ooo panicum----------- 19} 
aeapee C= = — ~~ |Normal : 1,200 |Pinehill bluestem-------- 25 
Freest | | jCutover muhly------------ 17 
| ees rbbeliloy) Ye | nD 
Beas D————-~————— INormal : 1,000 |Pinehill bluestem-------- | 30 
Susquehanna | l fea panicum----------- 10 
| | ee MLS HSS SSS | 10 
| | oe oie RS Sa SS l 30 
90*: | | | | 
eee]. 2 == ——o~-—— INormal 1,300 |Pinehill bluestem-------- | 46 
| | Slender bluestem=-------=- us 
| | pea Qabouieihhi Soo l 15 
1o\*7 joyebatslvel bh PISS 12 
| | | | 
obatGin=<—=-—--=— | Normal 1,300 | Slender bluestem--------- | 15 
| peeance jofebeh eile | 15 
| | cakes bILMeE Sten gases | 46 
: | pow DanlCuils eee eases aa l L2 
| 
Pes: | | | 
Ee OC= === mmm — | | 
eee=s----------- 7 | | | 
213**, 613**------- : 7 
Benndale l | | 
a | | | | 
| | | | 
Susquehanna | | | | 
a -----.--_----- | | | 
Malbis | | 
a ------------ | | | | 
Freest | | 
eete------------- | 
Ruston | | | | 
a | | 
Susquehanna | | | 


me 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the 


map unit. fs 
** These map units are in the DeSoto National Forest and are not rated for woodlan 
understory vegetation. 


| 
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TABLE 10.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


SS o-oo 
Goif fairways 


Map symbol and : Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| 


soil name | 


| 
)--------------------- |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: | severe: 

Jena | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. l flooding. | flooding. 

ae | | | | | 

N@haue t= == IsLight SSO SS |Slight ms eos eee mmm I Moderate: IsLight ee Moderate: 

slope. droughty. 
| | ae | lee 

Urban land. | | | | | 

ae | | | | | 

hited op) SS SS Isright SR SSESSOS Isright Se lwoderate: Isiight SISOS Isright. 
| | slope. | | 
| | | | | 

Urban land. | | | | | 

om | | | | | 
Urban land 
| | | | | 
6--on n-ne | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe |Severe: 
Bibb | flooding, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
wetness. flooding. flooding. 
| | ee ce 3 |. 
7k: 

Savanndlea— == sea |Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness, l slope, | wetness. wetness. 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | wetness, | | 

ercs Slowly. 
| | las ied | 
Urban land. | | | 
Heidel =-------------- | Severe ISevere: | Severe: |Moderate: | Severe: 
slope. slope. sl 5 : 
| p | p | ope | slope | slope. 
love) oat fell el |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: Isiight SRS SS. |Moderate: 
slope. slope. slope. L 
| | | | (ae 
15-= SESS OSS SSS SS SESS |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: (Moderates l moderates 

Quitman | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 

| percs slowly. percs slowly. | : 
[6-=--=-=------------- | Severe: |Stight ~--------- lModerate: iSiight=s=- == \Moderates 

Bigbee | flooding. | | flooding. | | droughty, 
| | | | | loca 
| | | | l too sandy. 

17*: | | | | | 

AWat=) o\1o (eh l severe: l severe: lsevere: Severe: lseveres 
besiae | | | | 
| saab | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| . | | | | 

fer ateeneaae ee ees | : 

Quitman fae |Moderate: | Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
| looding. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
| | percs slowly. | flooding. l flooding. 
| | i | 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Jones County, Mississippi 


0 a a a a a | eae aa aa Ea 


Map symbol and 


soil 


19*: 
Harleston 


Ruston 


name 


ee wee we ee ee = 


TABLE 10.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| flooding. 
| 


|Severe: 
| flooding. 


|Severe: 
| flooding. 


| Severe: 
l flooding. 
| 


| Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 


| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


|severes 
flooding, 
| wetness. 


Isevere: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|slight ------- 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Camp areas 


Is1ight------- 


| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


Picnic areas 


lsyight------- 


Playgrounds 


| 
| 
| Moderate: 

l small stones, 
l wetness. 
|Moderate: 

l flooding. 


|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


Imoderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
l slope, 

| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
lsevere: 

| wetness. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| Severe: 
l slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| Severe: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope, 
l small stones. 
I severe: 
slope. 


|Paths and trails 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


| Moderate: 
| flooding. 


|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


Moderate: 


l wetness, 
| flooding. 


|Moderate: 
l droughty. 


| Moderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lsevere: 

| wetness, 
flooding. 
| Moderate: 
| droughty. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


|stight. 


| 
Islight. 
| 
slight. 
| 


Moderate: 
l slope. 


Isiight. 


| 
| 
|Slight. 
| 


| Golf fairways 


tig 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


ee ee aan eS 


Malbis 


46*: 
Pits. 


Udorthents. 


80*: 
Susquehanna 


Susquehanna 


90*: 


Heidel----------- 


Oh a RN BEE nee ee at 


TABLE 10.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Camp areas 


| 


|Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


|SLight ---------- 


| 


slight chases i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| slope, 
| percs slowly. 


| Moderate: 
| wetness, 
l percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| wetness, 
l percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
l slope. 


[siight ---------- 
| 


| Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Moderate: 

| wetness, 
percs slowly. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Moderate: 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| moderate: 

| slope, 
wetness, 

percs slowly. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


l severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| Severe: 
l slope. 


| Playgrounds 


| Paths and trails 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Golf fairways 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Moderate: 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 
l wetness. 
| 


| Slight. 


lcright. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


lModerate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| severe: 
| slope. 


Isiight. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Jones County, Mississippi 


TABLE 11.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


{See a for ELE of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 
soil was not rate 


as habitat for-- 
Wood- 


Potential 


Open- 


Potential for habitat elements 


Wetland 
wild- 
life 


| 
| 
| 


land 


wild- 
life 


land 
wild- 
life 


lehatlow 
water 
areas 


plants : 


| Shrubs |Het land 
| 


Wild 

herba- | Hard- iConif= 
| wood eraus! 
trees fants! 


| 
| 


Grasses 
and 
egumes 


| 
| 
| 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


. . . . . . . . 

ra uu uy uy uy uy uu hu 
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ue} ue) ue} Mu Ne} Le) Me) ue) uu i=] Lo! Le) uo) ue) ue) 
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° e) fe) oO ° ° e) ° e) oO je) (e) 5 (2) {e} 
8) oO oO fa oO oO Oo Oo Ay em .o) oO 1S) io) oO 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


Wetland 
wild- 
life 


| 
| 
| 


abitatecors= 


land 


wild- 
life 


| Wood- 
| 
| 


en- 
land 


otential as 
wild- 
life 


Iyetiand!shaltow | 
water l 
areas 


| 
| 


plants 


abitat elements 
Iconit-|Shrubs 
wood l erous 
lants 


Hard- 
trees 


otential for 
| 
| 
| 


ees 

Grasses, herba- 
and ceous 

legumes plants 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


me a ee ae ee eee 


— —— SS SS ee ee oe ee OOOO OO Oe 


ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eer 


— ee ee eS SS Se ee eee oe eer 


~— SS SS SS eS ee eee eee ee ee 


Ne, ENS SSIS 
Prentiss 


25A---------------- 


Stough 


Bip DIS 
Trebloc 


30B---------------- 


McLaurin 


30C---------------- 


McLaurin 


31B---------------- 


Benndale 


31C---------------- 


Benndale 


33A---------------- 


Lucedale 


ee ee ee ee a ee eee eee eer oe 


34E---------------- 


Smithdale 


35B---------------- 


Ruston 


35C---------------- 


Ruston 


41A, 41B----------- 
Savannah 


41C---------------- 


Savannah 


43B---------------- 


Malbis 


43C---------------- 


Malbis 


46*: 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ere OO OO OO Oe 


i a a eee 


PLCS. 


ee ee ee ee ee SS Eee ee eee Oo C—O OU TOO 


— Se 


—_— SS SS ee ee eee eereeererereewrerewneretcone 


Udorthents. 


— — SS 


—— SS 


80*: 


Susquehanna-----~-- 


Petal ------------- 


81B---------------- 


— 


ee a a crn ce a ce Se SRE SE Es a ES RE ET EE ES SS a ES OD SG Sem Se SN OS SNe ms 


— 


Freest 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


T Potential for habitat elements ipotentrat as habitat for-- 


Map symbol and Grain {Wild | ARSON PGA E ee 
soil name | and Weneaees | hetban| Marc jConi£-| Shrubs | Wet Land | Sha2 low | land | land | Wetland 
eae l and | oy wood l Eroue planks water | wild- | wild- | wild- 
ee eee ose SS | areas | life : life | life 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
a me ene mm lPair lGooa \Gooa | Good | Good ieee | poor Very lGooa | Good | poor 
Ficcet | | | | | | | Pere el | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
So os>---------—— |Fair |Good |Good {Good |Good ee |Very |very |Good |Good {Very 
Susquehanna | | | | | l poor. | poor. | | l poor. 
Px | | | | | | | | | | | 
ETE Sa lea | Poor lpair | Good lGooa | Gooa le | Poor lvery lpair lGooa lvery 
| | | | | | | Rea he @ | lsecom 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Metairie = == —-=—— lrair lGooa \Good lGooa lGood ese | Poor \Very | Good | Good Very 
Me eee ere) al ceeterers 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation] 


Map symbol and | Shallow Dwellings ! Dwellings | Small | Local roads : Lawns and 
soil name | excavations | without | with commercial | and streets l landscaping 
basements basements buildings 
| | | | | | 
Q-------------- ieaverce isevere: (Severe | severe: lsevere: severe: 
| | | | | 
Jena l cutbanks eae flooding. | flooding. | flooding. | flooding. flooding. 
awe | | | | | | 
Nebainin===—-—— |severe: Isiight SSS Isiight SESS OSS | Moderate: [sLight SSR Se |Moderate: 
cutbanks cave. slope. drought 
| | | | | | oi 
Urban land. | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
re | | | | | | 
WEY on SSS Moderate: |siight ae |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: Isiight. 
| wetness. l | wetness. | slope. l low strength. | 
Urban land. | : : | | 
5k, | | | | | | 
Urban land | | | | | 
i es Isevere: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | severe: lSevere: 
Bibb | wetness. | flooding, | flooding, flooding, | wetness, wetness, 
| l wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | flooding. | flooding. 
7k: | | | | | | 
Savannah------ |Severes [Moderate: | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. u 
| l | | | wetness. | wetness. 
Urban land. | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
nee | | | | | | 
PaeT tecaeeee | B 
Heidel esas |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |severe: | severe: 
3 | ope. | slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 
Benndale------ [Moderate: [Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: 
slope. slope. Slope. 1 
| | p | Slope. | slope. | slope. 
IS eS | severe: I Moder ree Is 2 | | | 
| : | ate: evere: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
Quitman | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | low strength, wetness. 
| | | | l wetness. | 
SOC | severe: lsevere: Is | | | 
: : evere: Severe: Severe: Mod : 
pice | | | : re: oderate: 
g l cutbanks eave.) flooding. | flooding. | flooding. flooding. | droughty, 
| | | | l | flooding, 
| l | too sandy. 
17*: | | | | | 
Trebloc------- \Severe: lceyers Ig : | | | 
| eae | ri Es | evere: ipewene? JPEveres 1pevores 
| : | ooding, | flooding, | flooding, l low strength, wetness. 
| | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. wetness, | 
| | | | flooding 
| ; | 
Quitman------- | severe: Is : | : | 
| nis, | aa Pebett joevere: | Severe: |Moderate: 
| l g. | pproeol l flooding. | flooding. l wetness, 
| | | wetness. l l l flooding. 
| i} i} 1 ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


ee a | ti a ae el) le eT Se ee > Le 


Shallow | Dwellings | 


Map symbol and | | Dwellings | Small | Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name | excavations | without with commercial | and streets | landscaping 
basements basements buildings | | 


ere nr 


19*: 
Harleston 


Prentiss 


41A, 41B-- 
Savannah 


Savannah 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Severe: 
| wetness. 


| Moderate: 
| flooding. 


|Moderate: 
l flooding. 


| severe: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


| Severe: 
| wetness. 


Isevere: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


| cutbanks cave. 


l Severe: 


| cutbanks cave. 


|Moderate: 
l slope. 


| Severe: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
wetness. 


Is.ight------- 


Is. ight------- 


Is1ight------- 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
I" ¢ 
| 
| 
| 
\¢ 
| 
| 
I" ¢ 
| 
| 
\"¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\"¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


lwoderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Isvight —— = 


Is. ight------- 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
\"¢ 
| 
| 
| 
I" ¢ 
| 
| 
le 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
l slope. 


l severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Icy ight------- 


Islight------- 


Is. ight------- 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
floodina. 


nN 
< 
oO 
ial 
oO 


flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| 
| 


| severe: 
l slope. 


| Moderate: 


l slope. 


| Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| slope. 

! 


Isvight------- 


Icy ight------- 


lslight------- 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: flooding. 


| 
| 


| Moderate: 
l slope. 


[Moderates 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Isright a ee 
Isvight eI 


Icy ight--------- 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


slight. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 12.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


$$$ —_— or. ll nna; ee 


Map symbol and | Shallow . Dwellings : Dwellings Small Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name | excavations without | with | commercial | and streets | landscaping 


basements basements buildings 
| | | 


| | | 
43B--------------- |\Moderate: {su ight--------- |Moderate: isl Mei) Salter gece |Moderate: |SLight. 
Malbis | wetness. l | wetness. l | low strength. l 
43C--------------- | Moderate Slight eonrnon--- | Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Stight. 
Malbis | wetness. | | wetness. l slope. l low strength. | 
46*: | | | | | | 
Pits. | | | | | | 
Udorthents. | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
ane. | | | | | | 
Susquehanna------ |Moderate: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Se evere: |\Moderate: 
| too clayey, | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. l shrink-swell, | low strength, | slope. 
| slope. | | | slope. | shrink-swell. l 
Gs le ae aes Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: ISevere: |Moderate: Moderate: 
| too clayey, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell. | slope. | slope, l slope. 
| wetness, l slope. l | | shrink-swell. l 
bee es | | | | | 
Bilas (eC SoS S SOS | Severe: | severe: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
Freest | wetness. | shrink-swell. | wetness, | shrink-swell. | low strength, | wetness. 
| | l shrink-swell. l shrink-swell. l 
(3}S$ ele |Moderate: | Severe: | severe: | Severe: [Se vere: IsLight. 
Susquehanna | too clayey. l shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | low strength, 
shrink-swell. 
| | | | | | 
(385) PSO OO |Moderate: | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: Is evere: |Moderate: 
Susquehanna | too clayey, | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | low strength, l slope. 
| slope. | l | slope. shrink-swell. | 
care | | | | | | 
Is ale Gy lo | Severe: |Severe Isevere: | Severe: lsevere: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. slope. 
Mesa ral tg | Severe: Slight PASSE ES |SLight SESS ES |Moderate: Isright we oot Isright. 
| cutbanks ahr | l slope. ! | 


ee 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"slight," "good," and other terms. 


TABLE 13.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


119 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


a ee ee ene Ca Sie Go ee Gn ee Nt oe a ae 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


3%: 


Nenduran-——————= 


Urban land. 


4k: 


MWe Ss as wm 


Urban land. 


5*. 
Urban land 


mee 


percs slowly. 


| 


too clayey. 


| Daily cover 
for landfill 


alge 
oo sandy. 


oro 


airs 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


too clayey, 
wetness. 


seepage, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area 
absorption areas sanitary sanitary 
eee ere ee ee andes enti ee 
| | | | 
I severe: | severe: | Severe: | severe: 
l flooding. | seepage, | flooding, | flooding, 
l l flooding. seepage. | seepage. 
| | | | 
|Moderate: | Severe: |stight BSS SSS | Severe: 
| percs slowly. | seepage. l | seepage. 
| | | | 
: | | | 
|Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
| wetness, l slope. l wetness. l wetness. 
ercs Slowly. 
le? a 4 | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Isevere: | Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
flooding, | flooding, l flooding, | flooding, 
: wetness. | wetness. l wetness. | wetness. 
| | | | 
| Severe: | Severe: | Severe: Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness. l wetness. l wetness. 
| percs slowly. l | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| 
lsevere: l Severe: | severe: ISevere: 
| slope. slope. | slope. | slope. 
lWoderate: lcevere: |Severe |Moderate: 
slope. slope. l seepage. | slope. 
l severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness. l wetness. | wetness. 
ercs slowly. 
ea | | | 
l severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
| flooding, | seepage, flooding, | flooding, 
| wetness, flooding. seepage, | seepage. 
poor filter. wetness. | 
| | | | 
| severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
flooding, flooding, | flooding, | flooding, 
wetness. l wetness, l wetness. 
| 
| | | 


| 
| wetness, 
| 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Map symbol and 


soil name 


17%: 


Oulitnanq=s-=———— 


19%: 


Hanlesvon=——<=—— 


Annemaine 


24A, 24B--------- 


Prentiss 


Trebloc 


30B, 30C--------- 


McLaurin 


31B, 31C--------- 


Benndale 


Smithdale 


35B, 35C--------- 


Ruston 


TABLE 13.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Septic tank 


| absorption 


flooding, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
| flooding. 


| Severe: 
| flooding. 


| Severe: 

| flooding, 

l wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


| Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


| Severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


|severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


jModerate: 
| slope. 


jModerate: 
percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


: Sewage lagoon 
| areas 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 


poevete: 
| seepage. 
| Moderate: 
| seepage, 
| slope. 
|Moderate: 
| seepage. 
iSayere: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


seepage, 


| 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
Slope. 

| 


| Trench 


| sanitary 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage. 


flooding, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I" ¢ 

| 

| 

| 

lag 

| 

| 

[Se vere: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
eevee: 
I wetness. 
Severe: 


wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


seepage. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


Area 
sanitary 


| fields 7 landfill | landfill 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

lv ¢ 

| 

| 

| 

I" ¢ 

| 

| 

| 

l¢ 

| 

| 

[Se evere: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|severe: 
| flooding, 
l wetness. 
| 

| Severe: 
l seepage. 


Soil Survey 


Daily cover 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Kaira 
wetness. 


Fair 


ai 
thin layer. 
Fadigs 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ees 
| 
| 
| 
Be 
| 
| 
| 
| Good. 


|Gooe. 


| 
| 


|Fatrs 
| too clayey. 


Pair: 
too clayey, 


| slope. 


| Fair: 
too clayey. 


for landfill 








Jones County, Mississippi 


Map symbo 


1 and 


soil name 


Sp] te 


41A, 41B, 41C------- 


Savannah 


feb, 43C-—-—~ 
Malbis 


46*: 
EY tS . 
Udorthents. 


80*: 
Susquehanna 


oo LC -——— 
Freest 


Susquehanna 


90*: 
Heidel----- 


McLaurin--- 


 — 


—_—— ee ee = 


TABLE 13.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


| Septic tank | Sewage lagoon l Trench Area 
absorption areas sanitary | sanitary 
| | 
fields landfill landfill 
| | | | 
|Severe: | Severe: | Severe: |Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
l percs slowly. l l | 
| Severe: |\Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
| wetness, | slope. | wetness. wetness. 
| percs slowly. l | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
|Severe: | Severe: [Se evere: |Moderate: 
percs slowly. slope. too clayey. slope. 
| | | | 
| | | | 
lSevere: lsevere: | oe vere: lvetiavates 
| | hey | 
l wetness, l Slope, | too clayey. | wetness, 
| percs slowly. | wetness. | l slope. 
|severe: | Severe: Isevere: |severe: 
| wetness, l wetness. | wetness, l wetness. 
| percs slowly. | | too clayey. | 
|severe: | Moderate: [Se evere: SLight SO 
| percs slowly. | SLOpe. l too clayey. l 
| | | | 
| Severe: | Severe: [Se evere: |Moderate: 
l percs slowly. l slope. l too clayey. l slope. 
| | | | 
| | | | 
|Moderate: | Severe: | Moderate: |Severe: 
slope. | slope. l slope. | seepage. 
Isright Se lcevere: Istight SI |Severe: 
| | | seepage. 


| seepage. 


l Daily cover 
for landfill 


Fa 
too ee 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


| 
| 
Ve 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l poor: 

| too clayey, 
| hard to pack. 
| poor: 
too clayey, 

l hard to pack. 


lpoor: 


too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

{Fa ite 
| 
|Good. 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 14.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and Roadfill 
soil name l 


| eeesesesSOSesessesee 


| wetness. 
1 


Gravel 


Topsoil 
| 


| | 
DN eh ei |Good eI | Improbable: | Improbable: |Good. 
Jena | | excess fines. | excess fines. | 
an: | | | | 
fel Ui bes lia |Gooa SSRIS SSS SESS | Improbable: | Improbable: [Fa air: 
excess fines. excess fines. too sandy, 
7 | small stones. 
Urban land : | 
ee | | | 
Malbis--------------- \Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: lGood. 
low strength, l excess fines. excess fines. | 
| wetness. | | 
Urban land. | | 
5k, | | | | 
Urban land | 
| | | | 
a |Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Bibb | wetness. | excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
+ | | | | 
SER eta el Wa [Fairs | Improbable: | tmprobable: | Good. 
| low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | 
wetness. | : | 
Urban land. | 
| 
L1E*: | | | | 
nse hele oO Soi Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: | poor: 
| slope. | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
IS 150 hc a |Good Se | Improbable: | Improbable: Ira aug 
| | excess fines. ! excess fines. | slope. 
Oe a a a lrair | tmprobable: ly | 
an = : mprobable: Good. 
Quitman | low strength, excess fines. : excess fines. 
wetness 
| , | | | 
Sa ha pepe | aes 
16 peaod SSIES OCS SS | Probable Sosa oa oes eases | improbable: Ira alnye 
Bigbee | bay 
| | | too sandy. | too sandy, 
| | | | small stones. 
Wpfeze : | | 
Wiietstol Wel bees ‘ me ; improbable: | Improbable: l poor: 
l ities ; | excess fines. | excess fines. wetness. 
| if | | 
EMER hk Sass | , ! 
Quitman [Fairs | improbable: | tmprobable: lGood. 
low strength, | excess fines. excess fines. 
| | : 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


123 


— > ———c—- —oewuwmeo owe 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


: Roadfill 


| Sand 
| 


| Gravel 


Topsoil 


ee a es 


19*: 
Harleston------------ 


Annemaine 


24h, 24B eae ee2ee2eeeoeeoe” 
Prentiss 


Trebloc 


30B , 30C wnrewnrnr rr rrr 
McLaurin 


31B, 31C-------------- 
Benndale 


Smithdale 

35B, 35C-------------- 
Ruston 

Seri, 4.C-----=--— 


Savannah 


43B, 43C-------------- 
Malbis 


46%: 
Pits. 
Udorthents. 


80*: 
Susquehanna--*------- 


| low strength, 
wetness. 


low strength. 


|Fair: 
| wetness. 


Pair: 
l wetness. 


|Poor: 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 


low strength. 


Pair: 
| low strength, 
| wetness, 


lpair: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


ee 


|Poor: 

| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 


| Probable Sones 


|Probable SseSec cesses 


improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| 

| Improbable: 

l excess fines. 
| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 


| 


| Improbable: 
l excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 


l improbable: 
| excess fines. 


l improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbable: 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Rats 
small stones. 


faa) 


rp 
p- 
a} 


oo sandy, 
small stones. 


Fairs 
small stones. 


Poor: 


fe) 
thin layer. 


Good. 


Good. 


‘U 
° 
ie} 
Lal 


wetness. 


Bays 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


@ 
° 
° 
Q 


ie) 
fe) 
° 
Q 


cl tetas 
small stones, 
siope. 


7 


aire 
small stones. 


Good. 


Q@ 
° 
° 
OQ 
. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 
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TABLE 14.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


——_—_——— ee 


Map symbol and | Roadfill 
soil name l 


ee 


eG = eae a [Poor 
| low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
SUB Ol Ca ae eae |Poor: 
Freest l low strength, 
shrink-swell. 
SSB mG SD xn ae |Poors 
Susquehanna low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
90*: | 
le (ante Ce ih |Good aad cdot hte 
| 
| 
McLau Gina == soa So saa |Good ae 
| 
iehal se: | 
Reb LOC ss rics eae en |Poor: 
| low strength, 
wetness. 
|B} 0) Ott OS Ih |Poor: 
| wetness. 
ANE IS OSS OOS SSS | Good ae 
Benndale | 
re |Good FSS Sa 
Benndale l 
652<<-o3 rs eas aoe = === | Poor 
Susquehanna low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
87) een n ean ane [Fairs 
Malbis low strength, 
: wetness. 
842------------------- | Poor 
Freest | low strength, 
shrink-swell. 
843------------------- Fair: 
Ruston l low strength. 
852------------------- |Poors 
Susquehanna l low strength, 


| shrink-swell. 


| Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| ;mprobable: 
| excess fines. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Improbable: 


| excess fines. 


| : 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 


l tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| Improbable: 

l excess fines. 


| improbable: 


| excess fines. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| Gravel 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| tmprobable: 
| excess fines. 
| 
| Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 
Improbable: 
excess fines. 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soil Survey 


a A ——<~  - 


Topsoil 


slope. 


oor: 
thin layer. 


fe) 
thin layer. 


slope. 


° 
thin layer. 


Obs 
hin layer. 


cro 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 15.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation] 


ES) SSS a SR) BSI BEN a Ra ees ae WEY OT SY Sn a aS ST ae ea 
Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 


Map symbol and Pond | Embankments, | Aquifer-fed Terraces 
soil name | reservoir dikes, and excavated | Drainage | and | Grassed 
eee ees ponds dt iversions i wWalerwaysee 
=A | | | | | 
eS |Severe: | Severe: | severe: |Deep to water lnayerabie ------ lDreughty. 
Jena seepage. piping, no water. | | 
| | seepage. | | | 
| | | | | | 
3%: | | | | | | 
Mebalrin====—<-—-— |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water | Favorable SISOS |Droughty. 
| seepage. | piping. l no water. l | | 
Urban land. | | : | : | 
ba | | | | | | 
Pasa =o ——— == — Moderate: | severe: | Severe: |Deep to water |Favorable SaaS |Favorable. 
| seepage, l piping. | no water. | | | 
slope. 
holies : : : | 
Urban land. 
| | | | | | 
a | | | | | | 
Urban land | | | : | | 
| ae | Moderate: |Severe: | Moderate: | Flooding SSSRSSS |Wetness SDSS SOS |Wetness. 
Bibb seepage. piping, slow refill. 
| | | wetness. | : | : 
at: | | | | | | 
Savannan=—=———-——= | Moderate: | Severe: | Severe: |Favorable RSS OSS | Erodes easily, | Erodes easily, 
| seepage. piping. no water. wetness, rooting depth. 
| | | | rooting depth. | 
| Urban land. | : | | | 
| 
| ice: | | | | | | 
ede === ———— = I Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: | Deep to water peers SSS poe 
| seepage. l piping. l no water. l l | 
Benndale--------- I Moderate: | Severe: | Severe |Deep to water |Stope SONS |Slope. 
seepage. | piping. l no water. l | | 
15---------------- loqight --------- lMademate: |l severe: |Favorable SoS |Wetness eto |Favorable. 
Quitman | | piping, | no water. | | | 
| wetness. | | | | 
16---------------- lsevere: l severe: lSevere: |Deep to water {00 Sandy-->>== |Droughty. 
Bigbee | seepage. | seepage, | cutbanks Caves) | | 
| | piping. | | | 
17*: | | | | | | 
Pies hCCon === == Isiight fee ee mine mm ae os oe l severe: | severe: jE ecoerng COS jeroece easily, hetnes ss 
| wetness. slow refill. | | wetness. | erodes easily. 
Pa oan = ——————=— Isright aaa | moderate: lcevere: |FLooding So | wetness =<-——=== |Favorable. 
| | piping, no water. | | | 
! : ! | 


See footnote at end of table. 


| wetness. 
t 


Map symbol and l 


soil name l reservoir 


| 
19%: | 


HaGlestone ose n === | Moderate: 
seepage. 
pag 
| 
(CAN lay SSS S |Moderate: 
| seepage. 
| 
9) 0) Net |Moderate: 
Cahaba l seepage. 
| 
DOT | Moderate: 
Annemaine | seepage. 
DRI Naat a acl |Moderate: 
Prentiss | seepage. 
| 
YN BOIS SOS | Moderate: 
Prentiss | seepage. 
| 
Ag ee eee Istight onneeaaee 
Stough | 
| 
Dfecae eee een lerighteoos=== == 
| 
Trebloc | 
a |siight SSSOSSSS5 
Trebloc l 
{Ole stale eece Soe | Severe: 
McLaurin | seepage. 
Shilleys SHUG Soe | Moderate: 
Benndale | seepage. 
BIE) NO ale \Moderate: 
Lucedale l seepage. 
Bo eer eee oe | severe: 
Smithdale l seepage, 
slope. 
| p 
35B, 35C-----=<=--- lWoderate: 
Ruston seepage, 
slope. 
CY NCI tale | Moderate: 
Savannah | seepage. 
| 
41B, 41C---------- | Moderate: 
Savannah seepage. 


See footnote at end of table. 


L 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|\Moderate 


TABLE 15.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
Features affecting-- 


Severe: 


piping. 


Moderate: 


thin layer, 
piping. 


Moderate: 


thin layer, 
piping. 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 


piping. 


Severe: 


piping. 


piping, 
wetness. 


| severe: 
l wetness. 


| severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 


piping. 


Severe: 


piping. 


Severe: 


piping. 


Severe: 


piping. 


Severe: 


e 
thin layer. 


Severe: 


piping. 


Severe: 


piping. 


imitations for-- 
| Pond T fmbankments, | Aquifer-fed : Terraces I 


dikes, and 


| ; 
areas levees | ponds diversions waterways | 
| 


| excavated 


Moderate: 
deep to water, 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 

| no water. 
| 
Severe: 
| slow refill. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Drainage 


Nlooding= asa = 
Deep to water 
Deep to water 


Percs slowly, 
flooding. 


Favorable-<----- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Favorable eaten ios 
| 

| 

|Favorable SSSSRO 
Ploodiingaaasa= = 
Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|Deep to water 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|Favorable ------ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and 


| wetness a 


Favorable------ 
Favorable------ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lwetness, 

| percs slowly. 
| Erodes easily, 
| wetness, 

l rooting depth. 


| Erodes easily, 
| wetness, 
| rooting depth. 


| Erodes easily, 
| wetness. 


| Erodes easily, 
| wetness. 


| Erodes easily, 
wetness. 


|Favorable = a an 


Favorable------ 


Favorable====—— 


Favorable------ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|siope eecre----- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oe easily, 
| wetness, 

| rooting depth. 
| Erodes easily, 
wetness, 

| rooting depth. 
1 


Soil Survey 


Grassed 


|Favorable. 


Favorable. 


| Favorable. 


Percs slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
droughty, 
rooting depth. 

Erodes easily, 
droughty, 
rooting depth. 

Wetness, 
droughty. 


Wetness, 


Wetness, 


em 


|proughty. 


|Favorable. 
| 


|Favorable. 


|Favorable. 


Erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


Erodes easily, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rooting depth. 
| 

! 


erodes easily, 


erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
; 
; 
\ 


| 


} 


| 





|) 





| 


| 


| 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
ee ee eos eae eee Features: atfecting--s ee 
Map symbol and | Pond | Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | Terraces 
soil name l reservoir dikes, and excavated l Drainage | and Grassed 
areas levees ponds diversions waterways 
| | | | | | 
coc —————————— |Moderate: |Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water | pavorable Soar lpavorable. 
Malbis seepage, piping. no water. | | 
slope. | | 
rm | : : : | | 
Pits. 
| | | | | | 
Udorthents. | | | | | | 
Bot: | | | | | | 
Susquehanna------ Isiight BESTS Ra |Severe: |Severe: |Deep to water |Peres slowly, Peres slowly, 
| | hard to pack. | no water. | | slope. l slope. 
Petal ------------ Isiight Some snes I Moderate: Severe: lpercs slowly, leiopes Isiope, 
| : hard to pack, no water. : slope. ! wetness, percs slowly. 
| | wetness. l | l percs slowly. l 
oC ==—=————— lsiight SESesSesS lSevere: l Severe: | Peres slowly, iWeenees lperes slowly. 
Freest | wetness. | slow refill. slope. percs slowly. | 
Be on Isvight a |Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water |Peres slowly---|Percs slowly. 
Susquehanna l hard to pack. | no water. | | | 
Ls St SE ey |siight SS SSSS= | Severe: |severe: [Deep to water |Percs slowly, |Peres slowly, 
Susquehanna | | hard to pack. l no water. | slope. | slope. 
| 
bos: | | | | | 
Pee. === ===———— | Moderate: l Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water |Slope eas |Slope, 
: seepage. | piping. l no water. | | | droughty. 
Perautin==———~-—— lsevere: | Severe: |Severe: |Deep to water |Favorable POROS |Favorable. 
seepage. | piping. l no water. | l | 
| | | 
31%: | | | 
ire OC==———————— Isright i ms oe mm meine me Severe: l severe: | Flooding ee | Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
: wetness. slow refill. | wetness. | erodes easily. 
ON a mm IModerate: Severe: | Moderate: | Flooding Ca |Wetness SES ROSS |Wetness. 
| seepage. : piping, | slow refill. l | l 
wetness. 
| | | | | | 
213--------------- I Moderate: l Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water | Favorable pacha |Favorable. 
Benndale seepage. | piping. | no water. | | | 
a | Moderate: lcevere: | severe: |Deep to water |SLope ge |Slope. 
Benndale | seepage. piping. | no water. | | | 
652--------------- Isiight --------- Isevere: | Severe: |Deep to water |Peres slowly, |Percs slowly, 
Susquehanna | | hard to pack. | no water. | | slope. l slope. 
822--------------- | Moderate: lcevere: | severe: |Deep to water |Favorable Say |Favorable. 
Malbis | seepage, | piping. l no water. | | | 
slope. | | | 
| | | 
a _-.....- ISiight-------=- lenvaree | Severe: |peres slowly, wetness, lpercs slowly. 
Freest | wetness. l slow refill. l slope. l percs slowly. | 
843--------------- IModerate: | Severe: | Severe: |Deep to water Favorable aR, |Favorable. 
Ruston | seepage, thin layer. no water. | | 
slope. | | | | | 
i} i ! | i] 
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TABLE 15.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


T T Features affecting-- 


| lnmitatLwonsm:Obe= g 
Terraces 


Map symbol and | Pond Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | | | 
soil name | reservoir | dikes, and l excavated | Drainage | and | Grassed 
areas levees ponds diversions waterways 
| | | | | | 
G5 a— = ae = aa |SLight ReSCECae |Severe: | severe: |Deep to water Peres slowly--- | Peres slowly. 
Susquehanna | | hard to pack. | no water. l | | 


es Gs es a EL ——<—<  —— 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 
Some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. In general, 
the dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


See footnote at end of table. 


| | | lassification | rag- | ercentage passing | | 
Map symbol and ea USDA texture | jments sieve number-- Liquid ! Plas- 
soil name Unified AASHTO S53) RECT perce niga og Pe eee 
| | | | | | | | | | | Z 
ee Se eee eee 
;= | | | j= | | ) = | 
— | O=2 |Fine sandy loam {ML SM, |A~4, | 0 : 100 | 100 |60-85 [25-85 | <22 | NP-5 
Jena CL-ML A-2-4 
io} | | cu-sc’ | | | | | | | 
| 9-35|si1t loam, very ISM, ML, |A~4, : 0 | 100 | 100 |55-90 {25-70 | <22 | NP-5 
| | fine sandy Soe CL-ML, l A-2-4 | | | | 
loam. SM-SC 
135-62/Fine sandy loam, !SM la-oea,) {eo lix00° loo wlsn-s0 | 20-50) | =-- 0) ene 
pelea iaee (Pee PS ye pe eee 
loa fine sand. 
imei St Sea 
3k: 
aoa =n n== | 0-5 |Loamy sand-------| SM | : 0 |90-100| 90-100} 50-75 115-30 £20 | 
| pee san ey. loam, fine eg SC, | | 0 pga) pesca kak eres | <30 | 
sandy loam, SM=sSC 
| bean? | | | | | | | | | 
|38-48 | Loamy fine sand, | su | | |90-1001 90-100} 50-85 15-45 <20 | 
loamy sand. 
|48-62|Sandy loam, sandy!sc, ML, | | |90-100| 90-100} 70-80 |36-55 | 30-40 | 
Clay loam, loam.;, CL, SM 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | 
Urban land. | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
| | | 
ar: | | | | | | | 
Malbis---------- | o-14!Fine sandy loam !SM, ML [a4 | 100 197-100 92-97 |40-62 ! <30 | NP-5 
|14-26|Loam, sandy clay ,;CL-ML, CL tee A-6 | ise OE ei Us ae | INS AS9) | Basta 
| l loam, clay peoret | | | l | | | . 
OEY clay loam, |ML, CL te Aer jpe=t00 Seq lOO Os ae | 29-49 l 4-15 
| | Clay loam, foam; | A-7 | | | | | | 
47-65!Sandy clay loam, ;ML, CL A-4, A-5, 98-100 96-100 | 90-100; 56-80 | 30-49 4-15 
| | clay loam. | A-6, a-7| | | | l 
| | | | | | 
Urban land | | | | l 
f | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
5* | | | | | 
a | | | | | | | | | 
Urban land | | 
| | | | | | | | 
6---------------- | 0-6 Isiit loam ML, CL-ML |a-a 0-5 |95-100|90-100} 80-90 |50-80 <25 7 NP-7 
Bibb | 6-60!sandy loam, loam,|SM, SM-SC,|A-2, A-4 | 0-10 }60-100} 50-100) 40-100) 30-90  <30 | NP-7 
silt loam. ML, CL-ML| 
| | | | | | 
‘ ee | | | | | | | | 
Savannah-------- Wathen Ss lM, CL-ML la-4 100 |!90-100!g0-100!60-90 | <25 | NP-7 
111-23| Sandy Cine toam CL, SC [A-4, A-6 |98-100190-100} 80-100 | 40-80 | 23-40 7-19 
clay loam, loam.,; CL-ML 
ea-colfoan clay: nba; |CL, SC, © \A-4, A-6,| |94-100190-100|60-100) 30-80 23-43 | 7-19 
| sandy clay loam.; CL-ML | A-7 | | l 
| | | | | | | | 
Urban land. | | } | | | | 
| | | | | 
ne orl Feeia es betes Corser resets ie | 
| 90-100}85-100;70-85 ;36-45 <30 NP-4 
Fe ei = —— mmm | 0-14! Fine sandy loam SM A-4 | | 
|14-60|Fine sandy loam, !CL-ML, [a4 |90-100|85-100 |60-85 {36-55 | 36-22) eos 
l l sandy loam, SM-SC, shi | | | | | | | 
1 i estat | | | | | | | 
I I | | | | | i | 1 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
| Classification Needs | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and IDeptn | USDA texture rape aaa ene een menE= sieve number-- Liquid. aa 
soil name | Unified | AASHTO | > aah) | ji oe 
| | | inches! 4 10 ao! 200 index 
ja | | | pace | | | j = | 
| | | | | | 
L1E*: | | | | | | 
Benndd! @s so == === | O- 1! Fi ine sandy loam, [My SM, |Ax4, : 0 100 100 |60-96 130-55 <25 | NPs 
| host loamy sand. CL-ML, A-2-4 l | 
_ eer Saw on | | | | 
lyy-2 26| Loam, sandy Loam, |ML, SM, |A~4 | 0 | 100 | 100 70-95 {40-75 | 16-22 3-7 
| | fine sandy ier ee | | | | | | 
SM-S 
loe-53!toam, sandy loam, /ML, sM, !a-4, a-¢ | o | 100 ! 100 !70-98 lao-75 | i¢=sau yee 
| sandy clay loam. | CL-ML, | | | 
ee rere 2 | | | | | | | 
j>3 “60; Loam, sandy loam, ;SM, ML, ja-2, A-4 | 0 [227 100195- 100, e057 ° eae | <25 | NP=-5 
loamy sand. CL-ML, | | 
oi | SMSC | | | | | | | 
ee eae | O° g |Fine sandy loan {sM, ML lana, Ax2 . 0 | 100 | 100 |25-100]30- 55 : £20 | NP-3 
Quitman | aes ea sandy loam, ot Chi; ee A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 1201 00 Oe 70 | 20=35 | 4-15 
l l loam, sandy hey oe Nl | l | | | | | | 
loam. M= : 
jie 60} Sandy Clay loam, ICL, SC In-6, Ae7 7 0 100 | 100 |90- 100|40- 65 | 25-45 | 11-20 
loam, clay loam. 
| | eee | | | | | | | | 
IiGreee SSS SSS | °° 9 iL oamy sand------- {su [A-2-4 0 7 100 195- 100} 6 0-90 115-30 ace NP 
Bigbee | pAOo} Sand, fine sand Fapeey SM pras4y | 6) hae Sees $00) 50-75 | 5=20 l a | NP 
A-3 
I iia. | 
IRE 
Creploc==———=——— | OE -12/si1t Loan —=————— |My CL-ML Ana | 0 100 | 100 {85 100|.60- 90 ! <30 | NP-7 
ji2- 18 )Silt loam, silty jel jA-4, -A-6 | 0 | 100 100 Res 100 )85- 100; 25-40 | 8-16 
Clay loam, loam. 
|18-60 /Silty clay loam, Ic |A~4, A-6,| 0) | 100 100 |e5- 100} 85- -1001 25-48 | 8-21 
silty clay, clay A-7 
Labldeecelon oly, Te ol Sel el all 
Quiltman-----—---— O- -10|Fine sandy loam Isu, ML |A-4, A-2 0 100 100 {35 100 | 30- 55 <20 NP=-3 
j 10- Shee strate Ta Pes CL, jA-4, A-6 | ) | 100 l 100 {90- 100)40- 70 | 20-35 | 4-15 
oam, Sandy clay L-ML, 
foam: | cm-sc | | | | | | | | 
|35-65 jSandy clay loam, |CL, SC |A-6, A-7 ! 0 100 100 |90- 100} 40- 65 25-45 : 11-20 
lay loam. 
| ae ci | | | | | | | | | 
10%: | | | | | | | | | | | 
Harleston-=----=- | 0-6 lFine sandy loam IML, SM, ln-2, A-4 | 0 loo- 100! g5- 100!60-85 l30- PS: | <€25 | NP-7 
| | lee et | | | | | | | 
| | cutee | | | | | | | | 
SM-SC 
| 6-34 | Sandy loam, loam [Scr nes |A-2, A-4 | 0 |20- 100! 85 -100|60-95 |30- 70 | 20-30 5-10 
| | SM-SC_ | | | | | | 
|34762)Sandy Loam, loam,|SC, CL, |a-2, a-4,! 0 199-100!85-100!60-95 !30-70 | 20-35 | 5-13 
l | sandy clay ER CL-ML, A-6 | | | | | | 
head | | SMSC | | | | | | | 
Pahainescaecees | o- -12|Loamy sand------- SM la-2 | 0-5 195° 1001 95- 100|50- 75 |15-35 | -so uel 
oe Peer ote d [ire reReG | 20 j90-100 | 80-100) 75-90 lao-75 | 22-35 | g-15 
loam, clay Choy | | | | | | 
41-65 )Sand, loamy Sandy OM, SP-SM jA-2-4 | 0 195- 100 |90- 100 60- 85 110- 35 acer NP 
| | | 
Pag ee i) 


l sandy loam. 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


T T : Classification 'Frag- Percentage passing 


Map symbol and [Depth USDA texture | |ments sieve number-- lriquia | Plas- 
soil name Unified AASHTO MoM Sa a ee Tees limit | Cieit 
| | | | | | | | , 
inches 4 10 40 | 200 | index 
;= | | | on | | (ee 
oe ------"— | 0-6 | Sandy igas=-=-9-> ISM |A~4, | 0 {95-100!95-100/65-90 {30-45 aoe | NP 
Cahaba | | | l A-2-4 | | 
ge ere yar Cola eer ch ASR ee a0 {20-100 | 80-100) 75-90 |40-75 ; 22-35 | 8-15 
loam, clay loam. 
|33-65|Sand, loamy sand, | SM, SP-SM [A-2-4 0 |95-100190-100! 60-85 110-35 --- | NP 
sandy loam. 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
22--------------- | o-6 lsiit 10am-------- len, cu-mz la-a, a-e | 0 |! 100 | 100 !90-100!70-90 | 20-35 | 5-20 
Annemaine | | | | | | | | | | | 
: 6-43|Clay, silty clay |cH, MH, cila-7 0 95-1001 95-100! 90-100} 80-99 45-70 | 20-35 
43-60 | Sandy Clay loam, [Scr CL \A-4, A-6 ; 0 {25-100 | 95-100 | 80-100 | 36-80 20-35 | 8-15 
loam, clay loam. 
| | : | | | | | | | | | 
24A-------------- | 9-26! Loam------------- Imn, cL,  !a-4 | 6 =| 00 ! 100 |!75-100!50-90 | <30 | np-io 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
Prentiss CL-ML 
l>6-64!toam, sandy loam, |CL-ML, cL, la-6, a-4.! 9 | 400 | 100 !70-100!40-785 | 20-35 | 4-12 
| fine sandy loan. | SC, SM-SC| ! 
al lla | 0-27| Loam Bighe e e aiaee |My CL, |A~4 0 100 | 100 |75-100| 50-90 | <30 | NP-10 
Prentiss CL-ML 
l>7-60!Loam, sandy loam, |CL-ML, CL, |A-6, A-4 | go =| 300 |! 100 !70-100!40-75 | 20-35 | 4-12 
| fine sandy loam.| SC, SM~SC| | | : 
25A-------------- | 0-7 'Fine sandy loam |sm-sc, sM,!a-4 | 9 | 100 | 100 'es5-5 !35-65 | <25 | wp-7 
Stough | | IML, CL-ML! | | | | | 
| 7-14|Loam, fine sandy IML, iene |A~4 ! 0 | 100 | 100 |75-95 j50-75 jp <25 NP-8 
loam. CL-ML 
|14-60!sandy loam, sandy!SC, CL ln-a, A-6 la att 00 100 |65-90 |40-65 25-40 | 8-15 
| clay loam, pare) | | | | | l 
27--------------- i0=5..1641t toam-------- lM, CL-ML ln-a | g | 400 ! 100 |85-100|60-90 <30 7 NP-7 
Trebloc | g-6olsi1t loam, silty lor ln-4, a-6 | o |! 100 ! 100 !85-i00!85-100! 25-40 8-16 
clay fea loan. | | | | | 
aaa Naot Chr eye aes lMt, CL-ML |a-4 0 | 100 | 100 |85-100|60-90 <30 : NP-7 
Trebloc | 3-40|sirt loam, silty lor, jA4, ARG | 40a 100 | 100 j85-100 85-100) 25-40 | 8-16 
clay loam, loam. 
20-60|siity clay loam, ICL la-4, A-6,| 0 100 100 |85-100}85-100} 25-48 | 8-21 
silty clay, clay A-7 | | | | 
| | | | | | \ 
1 Pa Ronee | | | | | | | | 
a -----_- | 9-5 !Loamy sand------- | ow la-2 ae | 90-100} 90-100} 50-75 115-30 | <20 | NP-4 
McLaurin -36| Sandy loam, fine ISM, Se; jAn4 | 0 {90-100 90-100 | 85-95 [36-45 <30 | NP-10 
sandy loam, SM-SC | | | | 
| a | | | | | 
nia feeeeculeacan a eee 
| 36-60 | Sandy loam, sandy |SC, ML, |A~4, A-6 : 0 |20-1001 90-100} 70-80 36 55 | 30-40 | 6-15 
clay loam, loam.; CL, SM | | | | l 
| | | | | | 
| lo9-100!90-100!50-75 !15-30 | <20 | np-a 
ee ------—-—— | o-10!Loamy sand------- I su ln-2 0  '90-100!90-100)50 
McLaurin |10-38 | Sandy loam, fine ISM, Sc, |A~4 0 20-100 90-100}85-95 136-45 | <30 | NP=i0 
sandy loam, SM-SC | | | | | 
| lea oate | | | | 
|38-65| Sandy loam, sandy|SC, ML, |A~4, A-6 0 |90-100|90-100}70-80 {36-55 | 30-40 6-15 
| ler h | — ear | 
| I | ! ! ! 1 


clay loam, loam. 
| 


! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


——————————————— ee Te ede Gy =| EE Dg sian Ea Cnn aS S11 0 a 
Classification Frag- Percentage passing 
Soro 


Map symbol and IDepth! USDA texture | T lente | sieve number-- lniquid | Plas- 
| | | Unified | AASHTO | 


soil name | | | limit | ticity 


inches 4 | 10 40 | 200 index 
In Pet Pct 


| | | 


| | | | | | | 
31B-------------- | 0-10|Fine sandy loam IML, SM, ln-4, | | 100 | 100 160-96 139-55 | <25 | NP-7 
Benndale | CL-ML, | A-2-4 | | | | | | | 
| | | cM-sc | | | | | | | | 
10-42 Loam, sandy Loam, (ML, SM, |A~4 | 0 | 100 : 100 70-95 lao-75 | 16-2210 gee 
| l fine sandy Ly CL-ML, | | | | | 
SM-SC 
|42-60| Loam, sandy loam,|ML, SM, ln-a, a-c | 0 | 100 | 100 !70-98 !a0-75 | i6-38 ) seme 
| sandy clay Sey CL-ML, ! 
SM-SC 
AR | | |. daoe | ang teecse lene aaa 
SCS Se SOS SSS SS | 0-10) Fine sandy loam es SM, paces | 0 l 100 l 100 {00-38 30-55 <25 NP-7 
Benndale | | CL-ML, | A-2-4 | | | | 
| fee a | | | | | | | 
[20-44] Loam, sandy loam, |ML, SM, |A~4 | 6 } 100" | 200 |70-95 |40-75 16-22 a 
ine sandy loam., CL-ML 
| | cu-sc’ |! | | | | | | | 
44-60) Loam, sandy loam, /ML, SM, ln-a, a-6 | 0 |! 2100 |! 100 !70-98 !a0-75 | 16-38 | 3ea8 
sandy clay loam.; CL-ML, i | | | | | | | 
P| ee | 
Baie ao eee ae | 9-7 | Loam So ema isM, ML |A-2, A-4 0 100 195-100|80-95 125-65 | 39 «(| Np-3 
Lucedale 7-70!Sandy clay loam, !cL-ML, sc,l!a-4, a-6,! 0  !95-100!95-100!80-100!30-75 | 25-40 | 4-15 
! clay loam, loam. | Cli; PERE A-2 ! | | 
34E-------------- | 0-6 |Fine sandy loam SM, sm-sc la-4, A-2 0 100 |85-100160-95 {28-49 <20. «| NP=5 
Smithdale | 6-53)Clay loam, sandy jSM-SC, SC,)A-6, A-4 | 0 100 !85-100!80-96 !45-75 | 23-38 | 7-16 
| | clay loam, Loam. | CL, CL-ML! | | | | | | | 
53-68 )Loam, sandy loam )SM, ML, |a~4 0 100 | 85-100] 65-95 136-70 <30 , NP-10 
CL, SC 
| | ec | | | | \ | | | 
35B---- eee 0-10| Fine sandy loam {sM, ML A~4, | 0 {25-100|78-100!65-100| 30-75 <20 NP-3 
R=2=4 
[20-24 Sandy clay loam, |SC, CL —_|a-6 0 |85-100178-100! 70-1001 36-75 | 30-40 11-20 
oam, Clay loam. 
|24-51| Fine sandy «leant ism, mt, la-a, | 9 Igs5-100!78-100!65-100!30-75 | <27 | wp-7 
l sandy loam, | CL-ML, | A-2-4 | | | | | | | 
| jaroany, Sands | eee : | | | | | | 
|51-60|Sandy clay loam, |SC, CL |A~6 | 9 |85-100|78-100| 70-100] 36-75 30-42 11-20 
| ieetrat eatin! Coatice | | | | | | | | 
35C-------------- gag Binet sande cloamiet CNT eMTEe nn Ad | lgs-100!78-100!65-100! 30-75. | | yp- 
Se | | y | ; ieee 0  |85-100) 78-100)65-100)30-75 | <20 | NP-3 
|10-33|Sandy clay loam, |SC, CL |A~6 0 |85-100| 78-100! 70-100! 36-75 | 30-40 | 11-20 
l | loam, clay Se | | | | | | 
|33-65)Fine sandy loam, |SM, ML, |A~4, 0 !85-100!78-100!65-100!30-75 | <27 | we-7 
| | sandy loam, | CL-ML, | A-2-4 
loamy sand. SM-SC 
| | | | | | \ | \ | | 
PN eee ee gar tht paneeee ee ee lM, CL-ML !a-4 Petra & | lgo-100! | 
100 !90-100!80-100!60-90 | <25 | NP-7 
Savannah l7n99 lSanaectay icamaeien seca nea nee | l98-100!900-100! | | | 
| | eet ind ne | ; | 0 f° oe Biceps | 23-407) 7a 
27-60}Loam, clay loam, !CL, SC, !a-4, A-6,! 0  !94-100!90-100!60-100!30-80 ! 23-43 ! 7- 
7 | sandy clay loam. | CL-ML A-7 | . : : ‘ae oy | 23%) a 
| 
41B-------------- |" Get Leam=ncetea oem es IML, CL-ML la-4 | | | | | | 
~ - 0 100 !90-100!80-100!60-90 | <25 | np-7 
Savannah | 8-21 Sandy cla : | | | | 
y loam, ICL, SC A-4, A-6 | 0  !98-100!00-100! 80-100! 40-80 ! 23-40 | 7- 
| | ar pepee tte wll Gatien | : | | 90-100 80-100 40-80 | 23-40 } 7-19 
g1- ree : 
! 2th jCLy $C, jana, A-6,} 0 {24-200 | 90-100} 60-100! 30-80 | 23-43 7-19 
: | | | 
ost | DP = ax 
1 1 


Pes | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


8 
| | 
GLAVic | | 


| | | Classification | rag- | Percentage passing 
Map symbol and jDepth, USDA texture |. a | | mente slave uiuber- {tiquid ee 
soil name | | | Unified | AASHTO ia 3 Tet Paes Ete oe og limit | ticity 
ne ches ee 
| = | | p= | | , =ct | 
— hs ak pena ae a lu, CL-ML |A-4 | 0 | 100 90-100 | 80-100{60-90 | <25 | NP-7 
Savannah | ERA Tee) clay loam, (obs SG (ey A-6 | 0 He ee bOo 205100, 80=100 40-80 23-40 1-19 
| | Clay loam, loam., CL-ML | | | | | 
geet Leees clay loam, el Sey (oe mala 0 Ramos 90-100 60-100! 30-80 | 23-43 | 7=19 
| l sandy clay oe CL-ML | A-7 
43B-------------- | 0-5 !Fine sandy loam \su, ML [A= | 0 | 100 |!97-100!92-97 !4o-62 | «30 |! np-s 
Malbis | sat lal sandy clay pbs CL ae A-6 | 0 99-100!95-100!91-100!55-70 | 25=s2 | S=a0 
| | loam, Clay loam. | | | : 
[eae eenay Clay loam, phe CL feos ar} 0 ene lense Relea | 29-49 l A= 
| | clay loam, Toam. 5 | A= | | l | | | l 
eeu aay clay loam, pus CL bee 27} 0 ee ai eae tt 90-100; 56-80 30-49 4-15 
mete | Rotze ea | | | | | 
ee 0-16|Fine sandy loam (su, ML |An4 0 7 100 97-1001 92-97 l 40-62 | 630 | Np-5 
Malbis pee O TLCS sandy clay oa CL pane A-6 | 0 199-1001 95-100! 91-100|55-70 ; 2535 : Seiey 
bapa eee ee ea aaa | | | | | | | | 
eee clay loam, ie CL iste Aor, 0) Po ee ee ee eae | 29-49 | 2-5 
| | clay loam, pcan A-7 | | l l | | l 
24-60;Sandy clay loam, ,;ML, CL B= 4 eA=5), 0 98-100 ; 96-100; 90-100 ; 56-80 30-49 4-15 
| | clay loam. | | A-6, a-7! | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | \ | | 
a Pe Eekeal |. Shcei se amerme boa 
Pits. 
ae Wee hi che tierce ea 
Udorthents. 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
80* = | | | | | | | | | | | 
Susquehanna--~~-- | 0-12|Fine sandy loam (ML, SM [Av 0 100 | 100 {65-90 140-55 | SOS NP 
Jeeac eel ayy silty clay pe facet | 6) | 100 | 100 ile ied Lae | 50=90 | 28-56 
loam, silty \ 
| | clay. | | fy es ceil ok Gna ecicces | 
cae y--—------- 0-14] Fine sandy loam ISM, CL, [A~4 0 | 100 195-100 60-90 |40-70 | £30 NP-8 
ML, CL-ML 
114-24! Loam, sandy clay {cL |A~4, A-6 0 ; 100 | 95-100] 80-95 Eee : 25-40 7 7-20 
| | loam, clay Loam. l | | | | | | | 
peaape Clay loam, silty ier CH paren A-7 l 0 | 100 Kae pie jc sea ase a l 38=55 l 20-30 
Clay, clay. 
| | : | | | | | | \ | | 
81B-------------- 0-9 |Fine sandy loam ISM, cc [And 0 100 |95-100|60-90 |40-70 : <30 : NP-8 
Freest ML, CL-ML 
| 9-26|Loam, sandy clay {CL Av, A-6 0 : 100 195-100 |80-95 {55-75 | 25-40 | 7-20 
loam. 
eecolcisyeisam, clay; (Cl, CH. |A-7 | 9 | 100 '95-100|90-100|80-95 : 41-55 ! 20-30 
J | silty clay. | | | | | | | | | 
81C-------------- | 0-7 |Fine sandy loam ISM, CL, |An4 | 0 | 100 |95-100}60-90 140-70 <30 | NP-8 
Freest ML, CL-ML 
7-26 |Loam, sandy clay IcL |A~4, A-6 ) 0 100 |95-100|80-95 [s5e75 | 25-40 : 7=20 
loam. 
lo¢6-62!clay loam, clay, Ich, CH n-7 : 0 100 | 95-100} 90-100 | 80-95 41-55 . 20-30 
| | silty clay. | | | | 
| | | | s00 |6s-90 lao-55 | --- | wp 
83B-------------- | o-5 |Fine sandy loam IL, SM A-4 0 100 100 | | | 
Susquehanna 5-60!Clay, silty clay \cH n-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 !aa-100]80-98 | 50-90 | 28-56 
| | | | : 
| | | I ' ' 


| 
| 
loam, silty 
| 
! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| ——_ qc 
| Unified | AASHTO 


| T Classification jFrag- T Percentage passing | 
hts 


sieve number-- 


| oa an 


Map symbol and Mast ho2 USDA texture 


ae | 
soil name | | | 


Soil Survey 


Liquid 


limit 


Plas- 
ticity 


| ec | 1H(8) | 40 | 200 | | index 
SRT 6 a a rae Th | tPot t | Pct 


hape =90 | ao- Soo 


| silty clay. 
i 


| | | | 
83D-------------- 1 o- 12|Fine sandy loam |ML, SM [a4 | 100 : 100 | | 
Susquehanna — a Clay, silty clay hes jaa? | l 100 | 100 phe 100 ; 80-98 
| l loam, silty | 
eae | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
90*: | | | | | | | | | 
Heidel---------- 0- 12|Loamy sand------- | ony la-2-4 | 0 E 90- 100] 85- 100} 50- 75 115-30 
jt2- 68 | Fine sandy loam, jCL=ML, A-4 0 90-100;85-100;60-85 136-55 
sandy loam, 1 SWS, su! | | | ie | 
a | | 
| | | | | | | | 
McLaurin-------- | O- “11 Fine sandy loam {Ss |A~4 (0) |90- 100|90- 100} 70- 85 {36-45 
jli- 25) Sandy loam, fine jou, SG, A-4 0 90-100; 90-100;85-95 136-45 
sandy loam, SM-SC | | | | | | 
panty | | | | | | | 
Poa paney loam, sandy |SC, ML, |A~4, A-6 0) |90- -100! 90- 100!70- -80 l36-55 
| | Clay loam, oo CL, SM | | 
131*: | | | | | | | { | 
Trebloc--------- lo 0-6 Isiit loam-------- ie CL-ML lng | 0 | 100 | 100 !g5-100!60-90 
| 6 ~65 Silt loam, silty lc |A~4, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 {25-100185-100 
Clay loam, loam. 
|23- 65|Silty Glay Team, Ic |A~4, a6, 0 |! 100 ! 100 !8s5-100!85-100 
| Silty clay, ere | A-7 | | 
loam 
| | : | | | | | | | 
Bibb------------ | 0-2 | Fine sandy loam {su, SM-SC, la 2, A-4 0-5 {95-1001 90- 100! 60- 90 |30- 60 
ML, CL- -ML 
| 2-62| Sandy loam, ekg ey SM-SC, 7am 2), Aq4 | 0-10 {60-1001 50- 100! 40- 100! 30- -90 
Ss oam. cs 
| ! ilt 1 | ML, CLrML| : 
ee ae 0-5 j Pine sandy loam [Mr on ae : 0 100 100 |60- 96 |30-55 
-ML, ae 
| | Su-sc | | | | 
| 5-50) Loam, sandy eam Ml SM, em 0 | 100 | 100 l79- =O lao 75 
| | fine sandy loam. CL-ML, | | | | | 
: | SM-SC | | | | | | 
f20- 8S) Loam, sandy Poa, NE, SM, lang, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 lao -98 lao- = 7/5) 
sandy clay loam.| CL=-ML | | | | | 
| ’ 
ee ita ced cel wlll 
| 
652-------------- | 0O- “iG Fine sandy loam IM, SM Ina | | | | | 
| y ) 100 100 (65-90 |40-55 
Susquehanna j10- 65)/Clay, silty Clay Ice |A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 log. -100; 80-98 
| | loam, silty | | is | 
lay. | 
| he | | | | | 
822~------~------ | 3 lFine sandy lo low ML | | | | | | 
lee | y loam r A-4 0 100 ;97-100!92-97 !'40-62 
Malbis | 2-33! Loam, sandy clay IcL-Mt., CL [A-4, A-6 0 |199~ 10 oo! 95- -100;}91-100!55-70 
| | loam, clay tees ah | | | | | | 
33-49, Sandy clay loam, !ML, CL A-4, A-6 0 98-100 = loo- ls6- 
| Clay loam, Loam. | ; A-7 4 ie eats ial 
49-62 Sandy clay loam, !ML, CL A-4, A-5 0 98-100) 96 | | 
-100; 90-100) 56- 
: | clay loam. | : Nee- a7 | | "! oye 
CY ees ae na | oetol Rs | | 
oes | 0 10) Fine sandy loam pots CL, (aes 0 | 100 195-100! 60-90 l40-70 
Fane jb, CL-ML) ! | | | | 
| spies sandy clay ee jaa, A-6 0 100 |95-100! 80-95 {55-75 
. i | | 
j22-60)Clay loam, clay, jClr CH jA-7 | 0 | 100 !95-100! 90-100! 80-95 
| | | | | | | | 
; ' I I | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


; loam, silty : 
| Clay. | 


| | | lassification | rag- | ercentage passing 
Map symbol and ee USDA texture | peoLs sieve number-- l Liquid | Plas- 
soil name | l | Unified | AASHTO | pS | T T Y | limit | CVCLEY. 
inches 4 | 10 | 40 | 200 index 
In Ret Pi 
a | | | | | | | pee 
a ------- | o-is!Fine sandy loam Ism, mp = !a-a, | 9 —1g5-100!78-100!65-100!30-75 | <20 | np-3 
Ruston | : : le 2 aye! ail | | | | | | 
hee 33,Sandy clay loam, peer CL |A~6 0 85-1001 78-100! 70100! 36-75 | 30-40 | 120 
| loam, clay sila l | | | | | | | 
(33- 48 Fine sandy loam, pene ML, ee | 0 185-100| 78-100|65-100! 30-75 | <27 | NP-7 
: | sandy loam, | CLoML, | A-2-4 | | | | | 
| loamy sand. | SHSC : | | | | | | 
ie eis clay loam, ree CL eg | 0 {85-1001 78-100} 70-100/ 36-75 | 30-42 | IVS PAG) 
loam, clay loam. | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | 
era eo me Se mem mem 0-10) Fine sandy loam \ML, SM [Ard : 0 | 106 00 l65-90 lao-55 | a | NP 
Susquehanna 10-60 pclay, silty clay jc jae? | 0 | 100 00 ,88-100;80-98 , 50-90 28-56 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Jones County, Mississippi 
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TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 


Erosion 
factors 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Soil 
reaction 


| 
| 
| 


lavailable 
water 


| Permeability 
| 


Clay 


[Depth 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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TABLE 17.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 18.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


{"Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent ,"" and "pberched" are explained in the 
text. The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is 
not a concern or that data were not estimated] 


| | loodin Hi water table Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and Lee | | | | | | | 
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| | | | pae= et | | | 
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| | | | | | | | | 
Jena | | | to long. | l | l | | 
me | | | | | | | | 
NeLaurdnassa === B |None SSS : == a moe | >6.0 | ae a | Low ieee |Moderate. 
wan tae, | ee ae 
Ae | | | | | | | | 
MBWUe NiO B | None re | =o | ia |2.5-4.0) Perched |Dec-Mar|Moderate |Moderate. 
Urban land. | | | | | | | | | 
Soe eee 
5*. | 
one tand | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
62 coro srr n rrr | C inrequente<e = BELEe <<——— | Dec-May !0.5-1.5! apparent !Dec-apr!Hi eos | moderate. 
ane | | | | | | | ee | 
tle a a walage etl ie eae 
7%: | 
GSavialitid ta sme | G |None SSS | =a —— 11.5-3.0| Perched | Jan-Mar |Moderate |High. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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zZ T T Flooding T High water table T Risk of i 


| _ $$$ $$, rr water table __) Risk of Corrosion 
Map symbol and oes | | | 
soil name logic, Frequency Duration ;Months Depth Kind Months |Uncoated leonerete 
Ft 
| | | | ae et | | | 
on ea aaa Cc |None pee ae | aay if = Ke OS 5 | Perched | jan-Apr Moderate lHigh. 
tas | | | | | | | | | 
ee | p> |Rare-------- | --- | = lo.5-1. ol apparent | gan- Apr! High ----- Ligh. 
Trebloc | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
eo | D |Frequent----| Very brief | Jan-Apr|0. 5-1, 0| Apparent |Jan-Apr [igh ----- |High. 
Trebloc 
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ie, 30C---------- ecu Noneao- == hE ae men eee he ene | Moderate. 
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SE eerie ear |B  |None-------- | --- eee net nian es =- eeee Lows esa= | Moderate. 
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fb, 8 LC==—--<--—— | C |None te | hae === [2. Dadi. 5| Apparent |Jan~Apr |High Esa |High. 
Sate | | | | | | | | | 
83B, 83D---------- | p> |None-------- Lh aed bi eee peas | ---  |High-----/ High. 
Susquehanna te | | | | l 
Bee: | | | | | | | | | 
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ee lle later ne 
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TABLE 18.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 18.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


——<—$—$<—$—$——$—$_<$ $$$ In In Is hina Fah | Sn Raeles OLECOoLnoOS on 
| Flooding High water table Risk of corrosion 


Map symbol and |Hydro- | | | | | | l 
soil name | seeks Frequency | Duration inkl | Depth | Kind ene ee ae pete 
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| | | | | | 


Susquehanna | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 20.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 


Ny Gu 24 Wi BS oa | Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 

Renn Cal Ce ee | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

A SY oe | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
BGC Cae aa ! Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

Gahabas= = ee ee | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 

RY eest == a | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudalfs 

Sicha Wel eonn Se | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
[Sten tis tenia | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

UCT Gi = ee l Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluventic Dystrochrepts 
HU biee vo fe OWI l Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Rhodic Paleudults 
ay Se a | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Ileal FEW Ga Salata ante at io ha | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
etc a a | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudalfs 

esa(sjones Wee l Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults 
AT ST ea a a a | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 

TER StS Ue a ee | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

LS alate gh a Gall Mee a oe at | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Fragiudults 
eyibihel ate ke CS tt | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 

SEO Ch ae car | Coarse-loamy, Siliceous, thermic Fragiaquic Paleudults 
SUSQUeH ANN a a ee ee ae | Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Paleudalfs 
Tce) oer ee | Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 


ee eS ne 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of COUNTY isle 010 * 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus | = = =, u E G E N D 
meant for general planning rather than a basis & 89°10’ = as ete line & ( 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


Symbols consist of numbers or a combination of numbers and letters. 
A number consisting of one, two, or three digits represents the kind of 
soil. In some units the number is followed by a capital letter, such as 
A, B, or C, that represents the slope. Symbols without a capital letter 
are either: (1) nearly level soils on flood plains; (2) or map units that 
are nonarable with a considerable range in slope gradient; (3) or 
miscellaneous land types; (4) or map units in DeSoto National Forest 
for management of the U.S. Forest Service Land. Only the map units 
in DeSoto National Forest have three digits, they are followed by the 
superscript 2/. These map units were designed primarily for forest 
management. 


Soil names followed by the superscript 1/ are order three units. 
Fewer soil examinations were made in these map units and delinea- 
tions and included areas are generally larger. The map units were 
designed primarily for forest management. 


SYMBOL NAME 
2 Jena fine sandy loam, frequently flooded 
3 McLaurin-Urban land 
4 Malbis-Urban land complex 
5 Urban land 
6 Bibb silt loam, frequently flooded 


7 Savannah-Urban land complex 

11E Heidel-Benndale complex, 8 to 20 percent slopes 

15 Quitman fine sandy loam 

16 Bigbee loamy sand, occasionally flooded 

17 Trebloc-Quitman association, occasionally flooded 1/ 

19 Harleston-Cahaba association, occasionally flooded 1/ 

20A Cahaba sandy loam, occasionally flooded 

22 Annemaine silt loam, occasionally flooded 

24A Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

24B Prentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

25A Stough fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

27 Trebloc silt loam 

28 Trebloc silt loam, frequently flooded 1/ 

30B McLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

30C McLaurin loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

33A Lucedale loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

34E Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

35B Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

35C Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

41A Savannah loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

41B Savannah loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

41C Savannah loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

43B Malbis fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

43C Malbis fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

46 Pits-Udorthents complex 

80 Susquehanna-Petal association, rolling 1/ 

81B Freest fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

B1C Freest fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

83B Susquehanna fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

83D Susquehanna fine sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

90 Heidel-McLaurin association, hilly 1/ 

131 Trebloc silt loam and Bibb fine sandy loam, occasionally and 
frequently flooded 2/ 

213 Benndale fine sandy loam, undulating 

613 Benndale fine sandy loam, rolling 2/ 

652 Susquehanna fine sandy loam, rolling 2/ 

822 Malbis fine sandy loam, undulating 2/ 

842 Freest fine sandy loam, undulating 2/ 

843 Ruston fine sandy loam, undulating 2/ 

852 Susquehanna fine sandy loam, undulating 2/ 
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U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor Civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 

Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 

Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 

Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 





ae Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
ses Church r 
— ees School ‘ 
Indian 
Indian mound (label) EX Mound 
* Tower 
Located object (label) 
—— -—— Gas 
Tank (label) - 
—_ F () 
Wells, oil or gas 4 
Windmill 5 
r 
1 Kitchen midden el 
FL 200 poor HE 
— 
po WATER FEATURES 
——————— DRAINAGE 
--— ee 
Perennial, double line —— ee 
Perennial, single line ee a et 
Intermittent gee 
@ Drainage end ae te 
we Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) CANALS 
[1283] 
3) Drainage and/or irrigation SS 
bo FH 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Pia ee Perennial water) C w) 
SHS ea 
; AEE Bes 
Intermittent e int § ‘ iy 





MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 


Marsh or swamp a 
Herren 
(TONERREE MOREY Spring on 
TOT E 
(ORM Well, artesian = 
ane 
Well, irrigation > 
Wet spot ¥v 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


41B 
SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 418 Sac 


ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock VVV VY YY N NYY EY 
(points down slope) 

Other than bedrock svvevorververnevereveeney 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


GULLY Annan 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 9 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE © 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout ¥ 
Clay spot * 
Gravelly spot oo 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) g 
Dumps and other similar = 
non soil areas 
‘ 
Prominent hill or peak ot + 
' 
Rock outcrop v 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot To 
Sandy spot we 
Severely eroded spot — 
Slide or slip (tips point upslope) » 
Stony spot, very stony spot 0@ 
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